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eer ng ear . z says 
knowledge of the passions of men, want|original genius, as their yet existing 
of judgment as to their relative weight in| monuments show ? 


action, and want of appreciation of the: 
intellectual, moral and religious powers| 
inspired by God to balance these fatal) 
tendencies, society becomes diseased, | 
which is the first step to the loss of 
Liberty ? | 

History shows us that by the action of; 
individuals and classes, and of institutions} 
which were often well meant in the be-| 
ginning, the living, suffering wnits who, 
nuake up nations, and as children and im- | 
ages of God, are called to be the equal’ 
lords of nature, are sacrificed to arbitra- | 
rv will, either quick as Napoleons and/| 
Nicholases, or dead, as in Brahminisms, | 
Councils of Ten, Inquisitions, and other} 
forms of despotism. Shall this be done_ 
in this country too, where things are yet) 
at the formative epoch? This is a most} 
important question to the Superintend-| 
ents and Directors of American Educa- 


tion. 


} 

For the first time in the ages, has the) 
political, which involves the social power | 
really come into the hands of the mass of! 
the people. The political constitutions, | 
the social legislation, the daily acts of the) 
government, general and municipal, are! 
now accomplished by men just free from} 
public schools; and who, stimulated to} 
energetic activity by circumstances of op- | 
portunity that are wholly unbounded, ! 
are every day doing what is to affect the! 
destiny of ages over one third of the area} 
of the globe. It isa career not offered 
to men until after some six or eight thou- 
sand years of human experience, which 
certainly cannot but afford some great 
lights. But have we any general pres- 
ence of mind to this experience? and if 
not, how are we sure that we may not re- 
sume the same kind of institutions that, 
with their death-in-life, cumber Asia, and 
Africa, and even Europe; and put into 
act to-day principles which have rendered 
desert and strewed with ruins, regions 
the most favored on the globe, where arts 
and sciences have flourished, where world 
wide commerce has inundated mén with 
wealth (intoxicating them, too, till 
they defied the future ;) where false 
relizion and mistaken politics have en- 
slayed—instead of developed into pro- 
gressive improvement—nations rich with 





igrow up among ourselves. 


There may be other forms of the same 
principles that produced all these rnins, 
History does not repeat forms, but it 
manifests, in every age, the action of the 
same human nature. Baddhisms and 
Brahminisms under Christian names; 
Despotic Monarchies, Inquisitions, Coun- 
cils of Ten, ur der republican names, may 
The old ser- 
pent is in the garden of our new world 
also, charming with its subtlety the self- 
seeking ambition that would be “as the 
gods” upon the earth. Have we eaten of 
that Tree of life which purges the eye 
to see that serpent gods are scourges and 
curses of nature and men; instead of 
making of men themselves a brotherhood 
of sovereigns of nature, in communion 
with the Infinite Love which takes cap- 
tivity captive, and is perfect liberty for 
each and for all? That Tree of Life is 
knowledge of God’s pure activity in dis- 
crimination from man’s; and to be wise, 
to gather the fruit, requires, first, a pure 
love of truth, as to principle and fact; 
and secondly, knowledge of history in 
long reaches, so as tosee ends from be- 
ginnings. 


From these considerations it follows | 


that, to the religious mind, to the human 
mind, if it understands its highest voca- 
tion, to study man in society, to the end 
of working his redemption from the or- 
ganized evils that the elder world has be- 
queathed, is the paramount matter. We 
have seen that we are in no less peril 
here in our day, in this new world, than 
was the Adam of the old world inheriting 
as we do the crimesof humanity from his 
day to our own, embodied in institutions. 
It is true that Christ whose divinity 
was before Abraham, has taken flesh 
in Jesus of Nazareth and his faithful fol- 
lowers; and we believe him to be redeem- 
ing men from the depth of evil to which 
they had sunk when the Roman Empire 
replaced the corrupted Republic, which 
should be the terror of the American peo- 
ple. But, unless we understand the 
whole history of that agony of humanity 
which culminated on the cross of the 
innocent and devoted one, who suffered, 
although he did not personally deserve 
the penalties of human transgression, 
and thereby symbolized the social char- 
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alae ay anal of its nature and |The ewsabiabaal spas. is God's dis- 
issues, we shall not enter into the immu-| position of events, every one of which is 


i nities symbolized by the Resurrection, ora word proceeding oat of his mouth. Let } 


help organize a society to do so. lus read these words as they lie in Time, 
“Man lives not by” bread alone,” and) giving significance to each other. 
to teach man how to earn bread by ma-| This hint to the true tnethod of study- 
chinery instead of “by the sweat of his|ing history, deserves a marked attention. 
brow” (a noble destiny of which we have’ It is certainly true, and “pity ’tis—’tis 
caught a glimpse), is not to do away the | true,” that history has not been general- 
curse. Nature, which is the house man | ly written with reference to discrimina- 
lives in, and the tool by which he is to! ting the divine from the human activity, 
work upon it, must be studied, it is true; jand hardly with a consciousness of the 
butnot to the neglect of the august in- | former in the mind of the historians, if 
habitant, who is theworker. But how is|we except the case of the Hebrew pro- 





man to be studied, except in his action,/phets. But to study history, prima- | 


personal, social, politic: al? History, in rily on Bem’s Charts of Chronology— 


fact—is it not the study of studies for! w hich give the outlines to the eye with- | 


an, and, therefore, for every American; out human commentary, and without 


youth? Notevery onen eeds to bea ge- overlaying them with the mass of details | 


ologist, mineralogist, botanist, chemist ; i that make it hard for the mind to leap 


but every mnan must needs be a fellow-| jfrom cause to efiect, across intervals in | 


citizen, voter, and may be a legislator, }| which human individualities have time to 
magistrate, perhaps the chief magistrate expend themselves and suffer the recrea- 
of his town, state, or nation. If he| tions which reveal the divine rather than 
| knows nothing else, "he ought to know the/ the human will—makes it possible for 
history of nations, especially of the na- 
tions whose career is run through, Me|mind and conscience, that which only 
needs to see how the institutions which|the prophct-historian gives, namely, the 
have cursed the world have grown up,j|light of God’s truth wherein to view 
and to learn how the more blessed influ-jevents in their relations to spiritual wel- 
ences in society are cherished by gover og The difficulty has hitherto been, 
ment or at least kept unquenched. He jt 
should know all this in order, and sym- ‘is to be understood. There has not been 
metrically; and if he does not get “the lan effective way of making this great 
frame work of it at school, it is possible, |ncquisition, which is preliminary to 
nay, most probable, that he will never)gaining the wisdom contained in it. 
get it. I'There is such a mass of facts, when we 
In this matter a little light leads astray, |turn our minds into the Past, that the 





ithe student to supply, from his own 


o get before the mind the history which | 


The white light of true political and so- | first feeling of the student is a sort of | 


| cial wisdom is made of many colors, min- | despair: The only reason why history 
gling in due proportion. Every nation’s | is not a study as universal, and consid- 
history illustrates particular casts of hu-|ered as indispensable in common schools 
‘man character, and affords special exper-|as geography, ts because there has not 
iments in political action; but taken by | been any instrument to help the memory, 
itself, leads to one-sideduess of view, and/equivalent to the common school atlas. 
strong prejudices. At school the « general {But Bem’s Charts of Chronolegy pro- 
programme of’ universal history should) ifess to be just this effective “instru- 
| be put into the mind of every pupil, and| ment. 

if it is not, he will not read wisely, sym-| When, fifty years ago, Geography was 
metrically, and to edification afterward, |studied only in verbal discriptions of the | 
And how should this programme be| boundaries of natidns, of the course of 
made? Not by human willand wisdom, |rivers, and situations of towns, without 
disposing events under their own narrow |an atlas presenting these at once in all 
lights, as every historian must necessari-| their relations to the eye, it was a study 
ly do; but as they are disposed in time confined to the upper classes in schools, 
by God himself. The time”of an event isjand youth generally entered into life 
the most significant of its circumstances. | with the vaguest ideas of the topography 
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of the earth. The majovity of students! Sterr 1s, General Bem's Charts; which 
never would tuke the pains to construct) had had such suecessin France, thet they 
a map ix their imagination, by. the hel hed heen, ofter amnle experiment of their 
of the printed words that they learned io efficiency, furnished, by order of the Gov- 


1 


repent; and those few who, hy necessity, ernment, into “ totes lez ecoles premieres 





thought on pictures, were litble to mis-| ef Jes colleges royaur.” 

state and place the nations in very dif2~, By help of this method, all practical 
ent relations from the real ones, and this! 7ifieulty is removed from the study of 
would be a life-long impression in their; history. Those outlines and general views 
cass. I have heard old people relate; which were so inanprecinble by the mem- 
amusing facts proving this last observa-,ory, when they were hidden in words, are 
tion. I remember the time when the! laguerreotyped on it, with scarcely per- 
school atlas was first introduced, and how ceptible effort, when the dates are conied 
our fathers and mothers were entertaine?| hy the strtent himself, in a symmetrical 
by looking at our maps. And I recollect} nicture, brilliant with colors, eich one of 
how one cultivated woman, very well read which discriminates the career of a nation 
in history, exclaimed in surprise at the’ in time, so far as there is extant chrono- 
map of Europe, because she had always logical data for it. 

carried in her imagination the picture of! Tt is the ingenious renresentation of the 
it with Spain between France and Eng-) f/ie, in a block so divided and subdivided 
land, and this—notwithstanding her h that any yeor of the 2,590in the ancient 














ing so frequently of the Straits of Dover! chart, or of the 1859 of the modern chart, 
And again I remember 2 whole comnany can be discriminated at onee, at the lo- 
of gentleinen and ladies, among whom cality of its nresent renresentation, by the 
was Judge Story and John Pickering, who glance of the eve, whether intuitive or 
guessed that Madagascar was in west lon- reminiscent, which solves the most diffi- 
gitude. The school-atlas now gives to;eult problem of education; because it 
every boy and girl of twelve years old, in, brings the ontlines of the story of hu- 
one season, more correct ideas of the to- manity into the mind of the youth, through 
pography of the globe, than the most cul-, the sensuous fincy, at that age when im- 
tivated used to acquire in a lifetime. nressions are indelible, Children who 
As much vagueness and unsatisfietori-; make this chart, as they first study his- 
ness attends the study of history now, in tory, will never know that there was 
most schools, as formerly attended that)any difficulty in remembering dates, or 
of geography; and no more. No chart! seeing ends froin their beginnings in the 
on the principle of the stream of time:doings of nations. And the grown up, 
meets the difficulty, for none gives enongh! who will condescend to make it, as some 
assistance to the eye, whichis the natnral/old men of more than 50 years have done, 
memorizer, but which can not divide a: will be able to rectify a hundred precon- 
line into more than five parts without be-| ceptions, and put all their knowledge into 
ing dazzled, while it 1s necessary that the) orde. 
symbol of time should be divided int») We may hone, therefore, if this plan 
2,500 or 1859 parts at a glance. Mrs. gets diffused through the schools of the 
Willard’s ‘Temple of Time,” the most in-| country, that history will no longer be left 
genious chart ever besides invented, gives, out of education, as it has been, only be- 
after all, only a general perspective view cause there was such intrinsic difficulty 
of chronology, and no particular dates. in teaching it adequately, that those who 
For all these reasons it was, that in 1849, appreciated its value most highly, con- 
some of the most distinguished members} cluded that it could not be a school-study, 
of the Board of Education in Massachu- | but must be left for the mature mind to 
setts (including the learned Secretary, now | acquire when school-days were over. The 
President of Brown University in Rhode|exnerience of teachers was, that to give 
Island) suggested to an experienced teach- | its generalities reduced its volume to such 
er of History in Boston, to arrange for|a bare skeleton of names and dry state- 
American schools, but primarily for the} ments, as was more liable to disgust and 
State Normal School of West-Newton, | repel interest and general courage to study 


then under the charge of Rev. Eben R. | than to conciliate and excite the imagin- 
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it was plain that, in school days, there was! « 





‘ pot time enough to get these innumeratle 
detiils, which make up univer 
But we here sper ak of the commo 
, schools. It is desirable, in all cases, that 


| these Charts should be | learnt before de- 


| tails are extensively studied. But it bas 
| been the experience of those teachers 
| have followed the method, as detsiled in 
| the “ Guide to Recitation” mosi aithfally, 
| that it stimulates to the Reading of His- 
at once: and I have testimony f 


who 








| tory om 
| many well-known teachers, that they nev-| 
‘er had so much ground gone over thor- 


oughly, even in school-days, as 
deuts of this Method, who spout 
consulted all the books wi ithin th 
to enrich their outlines with ass 
{| Bem’s method, arrang ed | 
“Guide to Recitation,” with man 
so, supplies the place of competent 
structurs of history, which are sadly wan 
earnest 








as 











‘ing in American schools. Any 
teacher can teach the Charts by following 
the Guide implicitly,- learning himseli 


while drilling the | pupil, An invaluable 
| attaiment is made, even if the student 
gains nothing more in his school-d 
than the minimum, a knowledge of 
| Chart. But if the teacher knows, or 
| time to read the books i 


indic 
| maaual, he can give oral i 





learned, which shall illumin: 
delible associations. And the Chart 
help any lecturer on Universal History 
who is familiar with it. It discriminates 
the periods worthy of the most stud yan d 
| shows the gaps of the science that need to 
be filled up by investigations, for which 
Americans have great opportunities, by 
, their ubiquitous commerce and love of ad- 
| Venture. 

No hooks of history, already owned ! 

| scholars or schools, are made use less, but 








: Bem’s method. The manual should, in- 
deed, be the leading text- hook, but every 
‘esson may be enriched, by whate\ ver any 
good books say on the subjects that the 
dates of the lesson involye. hh 
consulting other books, there will often’ 
be found a dise srepant dating, especially in 








case of 


i 
| 
| 







ads. But this may lead to a new nicety 
ofknowledge. ‘The student will thus learn’ 


sal history. 









on the contrary, are more useful by using a 


the times previous to the Greek Oiympi-| 
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ie it periods of history are still subjec ts of 
hronological controversy. ‘The diserep- 
‘ant date, with its authority, may, in such 
a case, be written on the margin of the 
n|century where the Chart date is represen- 
The Chart follows the computations 
or the authors of L’art de verifier les 

t tied only so far as Ki wl Otfried 



























































a buhr,and Arnoijd have settled 
particular events. It makes a Chronology 
more lit rang scriptural, on the whole, 
th hi is commonly follow- | 
edin English and American school-books ! 
vad Bibles: and it harmonizes better with { 
modern discoveries among the ancient }{ 
mopul nents. Doubtless, radical rectifica- 
tions may be made by-and-by, hen his- | 
torical science, properly so called, has } 
made great advances; for now it is hard- 
ly a century oid, i 

The proposition that History itselfis a | 
new science, laay Stariie some reagers.— + 
But itis true. It is only Peoples, free | 
Peoples, that write history. The sacer- | 
lotal governments of antiquity strove | 
rather to concezl the Past, with its revela- | 
tions, fromthe darkened multitudes that | 
they governed, than to instruct them | 
init. Andhow should historic genius be | 
stiinulated, under de spotic monare hs ?-— 
itis irue that moc tern iplor inacy in Eu- 

al historians. Nothing 
han most | ries ‘of mod- ; 

y the Hebrews have a 

1 out by cotemp oraries, 

ous to the fifth eer ithry befor “eC vhrist. 

The whole career “ot sient India, China, 

i inevel ‘ "Ethic pia, Me- 
has | left noc otemporary his- | 
tor The r whole history is to be di- } 
vined from monuments. For those ages | 
we have no book but the Bible, whose last | 
historiar (Neheiniah) is cotemporary with ; 
Herodotus; for the Hebrews only, even | 
when they had a king were free, Religion | 
heine with thema love of a spiritual char- { 
r: “Where the spiritof the Lord is | 

t] is Liberty,’—-and onlv there!— 
There are fifteen handred v ete of Greek | 
. before the period when Herodu- 
ius wrote, and even then there is lessthan | 
two hun ed years of iirst-rate Greeian his- | 
tory. There is so much, however, bes | 


cause the Gre 






if they did not know the 
hom the Hebrews wore 





Infinite S irit, vw 


d 
ishiped as Jehovah, atleast believed in Di- 
vinities who were not stocks and stones, 
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{ but had, to their imaginations, personal| dark ; until the Revival of Letters restor- 
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existence, and superhuman forms and at-}ed to men the Ancient Historians instead 
tributes: and these they worshiped ac-|of their Romantic dreams. But these his- 
cording to their private judgment. jtorians were swallowed whole, and not ex- 
But after Alexander's death, historic! amined, criticised, and classified, and their 
genius languished ; for there was nothing!reliable testimony separated from their 
to feed it on, in that which constituted the | mistakes, until the last hundred years dur- 
history of the Macedonian, Greeco-Syrian | ing which the vail that the Mohammedan | 
and Greco-Egyptian kingdoms, which|power had cast over the seats of the An.- | 
stretched their stor.ny career from that) cient Empires, since the seventh century, | 
event, till Rome conquered them all, in| has been lifted by the British conquestsin 
the last 150 years before Christ. There|India, and the prowess of Bonaparte’s ar- 
were no Commonwealths all this time, but |my in Egypt. 
only individuals struggling in life-and-; Does there not seem to be something 
death battles for supremacy over each! providential in the fact, that History first 
other, and power to make the nations, |arose from the sleep of ages, just when | 
they ought to have tried to bless, toolsof America was discovered; and that, just | 
their personal caprice and ambition.—)when this great Democracy is waking to 
Rome, which began to grow into a Re- 'self-consciousness, and needs to be taught 
publican form, as Greece began to decline, how to dispose the elements of a new 
was still but a Conquering Despotism ;—jworld into a truly Christian order, she 
and Livy’s attempts, in the century before | takes up the telescope of critical observa- 
Christ, to write a history of the sevencen-;tion? Does it not intimate that God 
turies previous to himself, has given ajwould inspire and “ purify to himself a 
great work of literary art to the world, | peculiar people, zealous of good works?” 
rather than a history of Rome. His ob-| But in vain does the Spirit of God inti- 
ject was not to tell the simple facts, like ,mate this destiny to us, unless we co-ope- 
the Bible historians, or even like Herodo-jrate with it, “with the will and the un- 
tus, Thucydides and Xenophon, “extenu-|destanding also.” As Adam fell through 
ating nothing, and setting down naughtin! the antediluvian ages ; as Abraham’s fam- 
malice,” but to glorify the city of Rome as|ily, after being raised through 1,500 years 


| 
i 
| 


{ 
{ 
| 


a god, in order to wake up, if he could, 
the old spirit of patriotic self-devotion.— 
This he says himself. 


We must come down to the most mod- 
ern times for the best extant history of 
Rome. Itis Dr. Thomas Arnold’s, a work 
that it is an ‘education to read; for 
it shows that historic events can be viewed 
and written out in the light of Eternal 
laws of morality now, as well as of old, if 
only the historian has moral sense and 
clear reason. In Arnold’s volumes, and 
those of Niebuhr, who gives the history 
“from the second Punic war to the times 
of Constantine, we see how Rome, having 
trampled ou; the life-principle of all other 
nations, with its unscrupulous foot, fell it- 
self through gross repletion.” 


The Empire of Rome crushed the Ge- 
nius of Historic Art, whose last pure flash 
was Tacitus; for Plutarch, like Livy, 
wrote as an advocate, to illustrate his own 
philosophy, and the pclitics he wished to 
teach his pupil Trajan. For fifteen hun- 
‘dred years after this, History slept in the 


to Solomon's glory, declined from that 
height in a third of the time; as Christi- 
anity itself has been secularized in Europe, 
so may the renewed call, addressed now 
to a nation, not to a single man, prove but 
another wave of the Divine mercy which 
|shall have its ebb also, unless our nation 
|shall, by embodying the Eternal laws of 
Love and Justice in its constitution and 
action, realize itself as the son of God and 
of man at once, without whose union with 
lthe Father, there may be no everlasting 
| procession of the Spirit of Truth into hv- 
manity; nor may “ the life that now is, be 
made part and lot of that which is to 
come,” nationally, as well as indivitlually. 
Let us then, “with all our getting, get 
understanding,” and learn ourselves, and 
teach our children history; so we shall 
not, in the recklessness of ignorance, 
lose the ark of our liberties, wherein to 


blind and exclusive delving after the lat- 
terin theearth. As Coieridge says, in re- 
commending the Old Testament-history, 
as the best manual of a Statesman: “Itis 





keep the charter of our prosperity, in a | 
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tor- | only by means of celestial observations; ‘out, will unfold to you natural biases and 
ead that the seas of this world may be navi-| motives, of which you may now be whol- 
his. | gated with safety.” wr _._|ly unaware. You may have been drifting 
ex. | And let us waste no time in unavailing | forward on the stream of life, like a de- 
heir | methods; but, since there is a method dis- | serted ship on the bosom of a mighty 
heir | covered, by which the elements of this| river, heedless of your course, and trust- 
lur- | most practical of sciences may be obtained jing that the right haven would be found 
dan | as easily as those of other sciences, let it) at last, without any special agency on 
An.- | be no longer excluded from its proportion-| your part to avoid the shoals and whirl- 
rry, | ate place in school education. No royal pools, the obstructions and rocks, that 
sin | decree here, as in France, can order it in-|lie exposed or hidden before you. You 
ar. | to “all schools and colleges,” but it must| feel no “ compunctious visiting ” at this 

| be diffused by the concurring action of nu-|state of things; for you have never been 
sing | | merous Boards of Education, and espee-| roused to their contemplation. Your at- 
frst | | ially by Teachers who are Teachers.— tention has never been called to an inves- 
hen | ; Hence this appeal. \tigation of thoseruling influences which, 
‘ust | | ‘unknown to yourself, have hitherto led 
| — : you onward in time’s pathway. 
ght You have felt no responsibility, for you | 
weil | [From the American Journal of Education. |have acted for yourself alone ; and being, | 
she as you supposed, an exemplar or model to 
rva- LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER. [no other, have made no effort to alter your 
God ; course. i 
is Ba GH PC | The case is now wholly changed.— 
Sf | Mass | What you are in motive, principle, habit, | 
nti- | !manners, will the pupils under your 
pe | Havine, ina former letter, briefly touch- | charge, to a greater or less degree, become. 
ber ' ed upon the general subject of school-|There may be points exhibited by you be- 
ugh | keeping, I propose now to indicate more fore your school, which in word yon stead- | 
a | particularly what steps are to be taken to ily condemn; but powerless and ineffect- | 


cars | secure success in objects at which you|ive will be that precept which your exam- 





that | willaim. And, in my view, self-examin-| ple opposes with its living foree. Hence 

istt- | tion, self-discipline, self-government, self-| the necessity of this personal inspection. 

ope, ' renunciation, to a great extent, comprise | “ Know thyself” was the injunction of an | 
now | the most obvious and certain means at! ancient philosopher; and it has been re- | 
but | your command. These will do more to/iterated by many among the wise of mod- 
rs | promote the successful management of! ern days. | 
ion | 


f your school, than any set of rules, how-! Most of those traits which make what 
5 0 | ever well conceived or rigidly enforced. |we call character ina man, are the re- 


- | To ascertain and explore the springs of] sults of education as developed not only 


and } iene yg ; es a | : - 
vith ' action in one’s own mind, is to obtain pos-|by the process of school instruction, but 
ting | session of the key that will unlock the| by whatever passes before the eye, what- 


nes minds of others; than which nothing is|ever sounds upon the ear, excites the im- 
+ more important in the business you haye/agination, warms the heart, or moves the 
; undertaken; and nothing will give more! various passions within us; and the more 


rive ' effectual control over those intrusted to! frequently the mind falls under the same 
ph | your care, And, as this is a leading ob-|set of influences, the greater the proba- 


and ject with the teacher, and one on which |bility that the character will take a stamp 
hall | his usefylness mainly depends, it should} conformable to such influences. Hence 


| be, first of all, secured. There are ten! we perceive, although with some excep- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











a | persons who fajl in school-government, to| tions, a marked similarity in‘individuals of 
aa ‘one who fails in mere instruction. Thejof the same parentage. But there are 
late | extent of classical and scientific prepara- traits inherent in the human constitution, 
yd tion is of little moment, where the capac-|and widely differing from each other, as 
wat ity for government is deficient, , strongly marked as the instincts of ani-' 
It is Self-examination, if faithfully carried|mals, which lead one species to seek the 
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air, ana auitnee the w nt, withou ut any | yond ourselves. In fre ts, wataine will be 


| 


teaching whatever. icontinually blinding us, or leading us as- 
The man of nerrous temperam ent will! tray from a strict and ri; chteous judgment; 


exhibit conduct comformable to it; the oak to enable us to be just, we must as 
phlegmatic, to it. The acquisitive ten-!coustantly seek for aid where only it is to 
dency produces the avaricious wan; the be found. 
ticiturn, the silent man. Although the| 
operations of these original elements in 
eo tre, ie egcePopel perhaps, never be entirely | that self-discipline which reformation re- 
reversed, they may, under the faithful cdives. it wine bn ae lee 
training, be so qualified as to make them! {04% . may be difiicult,—it doubtless 
subserve the cause of duty and humanity ;| “82 Pes Out the “— will Rigs worth 
for we are never to admit that the great OTe — pre 2 fai % “ Mgctg be 
Creator made anything but for the promo- wielding will : an strong Ssith, WHE 8h ee 
tion of the ultimate well-being of his erea- ielding will; and a resolute perseverance 
: ae ay te 5 Ok will achieve the victory. 
tures. As, on the completion of six days 
work, he saw that “it was very good,” we, ilave you donbts as to how you shall 
are bound to believe that every element in! begin upon the new course? Phrenology 
man’s nature, whether physical, mora!,| teaches that every organ has one antago- 
social or intellectual, was intended to be-jnistic to it; and that by exercising it, and 
come the instrument of good in some de-!suffering its opposite to lie dormant, the 
partment of the great system of things, | former will enlarge, and the latter shrivel 
however perversion or excessive indul- for want of exercise. Take a hint from 
gence may sometimes produce the very this. Have you discovered that your mo- 
opposite effects. To say otherwise, would tives centre in self? Seek every oppor- 
be like asserting that light i is no ble sssing, tunity for benefiting others, even at some 
because it may dazzle or blind the eye; personal sacrifice. Have you found your. 
or that fire is a curse, because it some-' self indulging in any passion ? Cultivate 
times consumes our dwellings or destroys a feeling of gentleness and forbearance.— 
our treasures; or that water is our foe, be- Put yourself in the way of meeting proy- 
cause it may drown us. ocation, that you may learn, by practical 
It being established, then, tat ours is experience, to resist the temptation to the 
a complex nature, and that, witbout an ad-'evil, Have you detected a love of ease, or 
equate knowledge of it, as existing in our-|of inaction or indolence? Nerve yourself 
selves indivilually, we cannot do all in ,to a vigorous attack upon the propensity 
our sphere, of which weare capable, for or abit, if it has already become such, 
the benefit of ou fellow-heings, the acqui-|assured that, if continued, it will prove 
sition of this knowledge becomes our first! fatal to every noble purpose. Have you 
duty ; and especially, when we put our-, accustomed yourself to speak ill of others, 
selves in a position to stamp an image of or encour: aged slander or gossip in your 
our spiritual selves upon those who are associates ? Resolve to check it where 
committed to our influence and our train-, you can, whether in the domestic circle 
ing. lor white id among strangers ; and resolve, 
Our first care, then, in this business of) as a general rule, to be silent where you 
self inspection, is to ascertain whether we! cannot comme nd. If others are unjustto 
have any tendencies or proclivities that| you, be forgiving and generous to them, 
militate with our highest idea of a perfect! If the cost or ine onvenience be great, the 
man; whether our motives are lofty, our) discipline will be all the better and more 
affections holy, our principles upright, our use ful. It is by such trials that the char- 
feelings and tastes pure, our in tentions |: acter is to be improved and perfected. It 
unselfish, our habits such as they should) was not sleeping on beds of down that 
he. Every one has a beau ideal in his; prepared the men of '76 to endure the un- 
own mind; and, if we feel below it in any | utierable hardships of those days; but a 
of these particulars, we are to set about/long and severe training in the rigorous 
bringing ourselves up to the standard we|school of adversity and self-denial. It is 
have assumed. |the wielding of the heavy sledge that im- 
In this great work we shall need aid be- | parts vigor to the arm of ‘the smith ; while 


a veeeeneremenreseergyrme merase ee ef) 


Having, then, ascertained the defects in 
jour character, our next step is to impose 
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the same brawny limb, confined in a sling, | nbn’ boy enters the se ae room prac- 
would soon wither into imbecility. iticaily unconscious of the claims of the 
Thus, then, are you to treat propensi-| teacher to any token of respect from him, 
| ties and habits, and every sin or defect, | that had never been required around the 
which you find besetting you or opposing | hea:th-stone of his own home. Conse- 
your progress towards the standard you} quently, his manner may be rough, his 
have set up for your own attainment. |tones loud and coarse, his language ill- 
A discipline like this terminates at last i chosen, his carriage clownish, even on his 
| in that self-conquest so important in every |first intruduction to the teacher. Should 
situation of life, and is of unspeakable ad-|such a one come under your observation, 
vantage to aim who is the guide of the|judge him not hastily; check him not 
young in the beginning of their career, (harshly. There may lie within that re- 
The importance of self-government has/ pulsive exterior the best elements of our 
been proverbial from the days of Solomon. | nature; and he may be wholly uncon- 
It enables its possessor to make the best|scious that he has infringed any of the 
use of his powers under any circumstances ilaws of civility. Ascertain, therefore, the 
that may arise. It decides the contest be-| facts in the case, before you arraign ‘him 
tween two individuals, in other respects for his delinquency. i 
equal, declaring for him “who ruleth his} Every variety of temperament, too, may 
own spirit.” Nay, it comes, in lieu of in-! be found among your pupils. The merry, 
tellectual power, in the dispute, and se-/the daring, the timid, the artful; one, 80 
cures the victory to him who is in other overrunning with fun and frolic, that he 
respects the weaker man. It is highly!commits many a breach of good manners 
useful in every sphere ; and, in that of the | quite involuntarily ; another, easilv exci- 
teacher, is in requisition every hour of the! ted by passion, answers rudely, under its 
day. \impulse, when, in his sober judgment, he 
The last of the elements of preparation | would stand self-condemned, although his 
is self-renunciation, or self-sacrifice, a state ' pride might forbid his acknowledging his 
| of mind the most difficult to reach, and! fault. 
| yet the noblest of all ; for it was the lead-| Cases will be continually occurring to 
ing characteristic in the Great Teacher— test the principle of self-sacrifice within 
the purest, safest model for every other, you; and well will it be for your own 
teacher. happiness, and better still for your pupils, 
You will, very naturally, in the outset! if you shall have so firmly established it, 
| of your pedagogical course, feel jealous of |as to enable you toendure from them, for 
; your authority and dignity, and requirea/a time, what you would, perhaps, be dis- 
deference and respect from your pupils, | posed, if coming from others, to consider 
which, if withheld or rendered tardily, you an insult. 
may be disposed to resent or make the oc-; Butdonot misunderstand me. I would 
casion of severe discipline to the offender. | have you pupils behave with strict pro- 
It is fitting that this point should not be!priety ; would have you enforce it as a 
neglected; bnt be not hasty to act or tojrule. My object in these remarks is to 
adopt extr eme measures in such a case.— iguard against precipitate action; nay, to 
| Assure yourself first that disrespect was! prepare you to carry the mai tyr- spirit in- 
intended. The low state of manners at|to your government, when the welfare of 
| this day is notorious, In many families, ithe children shall require it. The mother 
| of good standing in the world, it is a sub-!sometimes comes to her knees before her 
ject that scarcely comes within the cog-| offending child. The spirit that dictates 
nizance, or, apparently, the thought of}such an act should move the teacher in 
parents. The children are not trained to | cases demanding it. Cases so extreme 
observe the courtesies of civilized society, | would rarely occur in school ; but when 
but actually grow up like the untutored \they do happen, he should be ‘prepared to 
savage of our western wilds. If any re- |meet them in this maternal spirit. 
finement exists around them, they are| When the first Napoleon had an object 
somewhat affected by it; but they doand/to gain, whether it was the carrying of a 
speak as others—leading individuals in bridge, the taking of acity, or the subdu- , 
the families—do. Hence, many a noble-|ing of akingdom, difficulties did not daunt 
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him, nor the cost in men or treasure cause 
him to waver in his purpose. The only 
question was, ‘how many men will it 
cost?” and they were detached for the 
service. With a similar determination, 
but for a far nobler end, the teacher is to 
ask himself, ‘‘ what amount of labor, what 
degree of personal sacrifice, will it require 
of me to save this child?” The ques- 
tion being solved, the generous effort is, 
with Bonapartean promptness, to be com- 
menced. ‘The debasing passion is sub- 
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; : 
|their true value ; but I would have, with- 


out any compromise whatever, those 
things take the first place, on which the 
character, integrity, moral worth, and that 
happiness which springs from pure foun- 
|tains, and which is alone worth striving 
for, depend. 

The teacher who conscientiously be- 
lieves this, and has made a faithful effort 
to fit himself to carry out the views pre- 
sented in this letter, is worthy to mould 
the rising race,—to fit the embryo men to 











| among School Committees, must have ajfound deficient, whatever their attain- 





| ples, as will show to the good and wise 
| that he measured his duty in the school- 


no 


| cess; and he should be ambitious, for the} 


dued; the repulsive habit reformed; the! become voters under a free government, 
evil tendency put in check,—and the boy |to become legislators capable of making 
is redeemed! i wise laws, and upright magistrates to. ex- 
Do you ask me if this is the prepara-|ecute them. 
tion for keeping school? I answer, the| Such teachers the republic emphatical- 
course I have recommended comprises the|ly needs. Such must be had, if we would 
initiatory steps. They are the most ne-| perpetuate the glorious institutions of our 
cessary ones of all; first, because they|Heaven-favored country. Prosperity in | 
involve the highest good of a human be-}commerce, in wealth, in power, in fame, | 
ing; and, secondly, because they come/in population, is of little value, if there 
not within the scope of the examination|be not a foundation in something more 
of school committees, either at the time|substantial—more enduring; if, in short, 
the teacher receives his certificate of com-| public and private virtue be not the grand 
petency to take charge of a school, or at) basis—‘‘ the stability of our land.” 
the public examinations, when he ap-| The foundation of all practical educa- 
pears before the people, to prove or dis-|tion must be in the department of mor- 
prove the accuracy of the committee’s/als; and this should be insisted on by all 
written opinion. supervisors of schools throughout the 
I am well aware of the check that this)land. Teachers should be examined in 
perversion of the relative value of things|this as ‘the principal thing;” and if 





tendency to impose on the ardor of a/ments in science, should be rejected. It 
young teacher of high aims; and how is full time that some practical use should 
great the danger to discouragement that|be made of the doctrine assented to by 
he must have to encounter as he antici-jall, that the moral and social nature 
pates the non-appreciation of his ac-|should be educated; and this can be best 
quirements in his school of self-discipline, |secured by engaging the services of per- 
among those who are to be his publicly|sons who have made it a matter of par- 
constituted legal advisers or directors.—| ticular attention. 

Still, I cannot consent that he should low- | a 

er his standard. If he adopts the teach-| y 
er’s vocation as a permanent one, these} [Her the Journel of Eduestign, 
things will be needful to his complete suc- | MUSIC. | 





TurRe’s music in the sun-shine, 
Streaming through the trees, 
Music in the star light, 
Soft music in the breeze. 


benefit he may confer on his pupils, as 
well as for his own fame, to leave such} 
marks of his training and careful instruc- ; 


tion on their feelings, habits and princi- Paces’ enti to ie Water helt, 


And in the budding flowers— 
Music in the bird’s song, 
room by a standard more lofty, more Glad music in the showers. 
grand, than that which is satisfied with a 
moderate acquaintance with grammar, ge- 
ography and arithmetic. These in their 


order. I would not derogate an iota from 


There’s music all the world around, 
Sweet music in the air: 

For looks and words, and tones of love 
Make music everywhere. 





Cc. E. As 
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SAYS, DISMISS THAT TEACHER. Expedi- 
THE RELATIONS OF SCHOOL BOARDS| °™°Y S*YS; it will make an opposition to 


TO TEACHERS. 


HEY must be exempt from all favor- 

itism. The man who urges his wife 
or child, or favorite neighbor into a school 
should be told he has mistaken his mis- 
sion. No person, so related to a member 
of a Board, should ever be employed, un- 
less there is a strong outside demand for 
it. Asin many other things, “the very 
appearance of evil” is to be avoided here. 
A little indiscretion brings upon a Board 
such a charge of partiality as to cripple 
them in all their school duties. 

All favoritism aside‘then; a fair open 
understanding should be had, and a defi- 
nite contract made with the teacher.— 
The specific requirements—such as the 
specific branches to be taught—the order 
; to be maintained—the deportment in and 
out of school to be secured, etc., are all 
subjects of special contract. If you were 
hiring a joiner to build you a house you 
would have a fair contract, specifying ev- 
ery thing, even to the number and kind 
of doors, the window casings, the cup- 
boards and the closets and then you 
would hold him to the contract. Suppose 
now you hire a teacher with a general 
certificate of qualifications, and a general 
guessing that he or she will keep a pretty 
fair school, with no distinct specifications 
of what will be expected and required, 
you do just what in all common business 
transactions would lead to bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

Again, suppose a teacher has been hir- 
ed without favoritism, and with special 
contracts, then suppose that teacher 
proves quite incompetent, (and the Board 
should not let many days pass before they 
know how this is,) suppose the teacher 
fails in any essential thing, here comes 
one of their severest trials. Duty says, 
dismiss the teacher and seek another.— 
Expediency says, do not make a disturb- 
ance—don’t risk any excitement among 
influential friends—don’t offend an amia- 
ble person—don’t cut off a much needed 
compensation. Duty says dismiss that 
teacher. Expediency says, let it run 
along through the term—another year; 
may be the evil will cure itself. Duty 


® 
| 
| [From the Ohio Journal of Education. 
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the school; it will make us odious; we 
shall be blamed, slandered perhaps. Now 
which shall prevail, duty or expediency? 
Which does commonly prevail? I re- 
gret to say, expediency—a low, miserable 
fatalexpediency. The tendency isin that 
direction; and in so far as it does prevail 
itis most disastrous to any school sys- 
tem. Let this expediency come, as come 
it may, in whatever form, it is to be con- 
demned, despised, repudiated by every 
school Board. 

You will not understand or misunder- 
stand me to say that school Boards may 
exercise any arbitrary control — may 
clothe them with ‘a little brief authority’ 
—may sympathise with complaints from 
disorderly scholars, or dissatisfied parents. 
That I despise and condemn. Nor do I 
say a teacher may be dismissed for a first, 
second or third failure, if that teacher 
shows a willingness and power to recover | 
the school. Any discerning man can soon 
tell whether a teacher is willing to make 
the necded effort, and if willing, whether 
capable. A teacher who had succeeded 
another in the middle of a term, and who 
had been told she would be expected, by 
the use of reasonable means only, to sup- 
press all communications between the 
scholars in school hours, and other simi- 
lar things, was asked, after a few days, 
how she succeeded. She replied: “TI 
have not accomplished it yet, but if I stay 
in this school I zil/.” That teacher 
could be allowed much longer probation. 
Another teacher had serious disorders 
pointed out to her, and was requested to 
correct them. ‘O,” said she, “I don’t 
think it is well to be too severe; I guess 
you can not prevent such things.” It 
was high time for that teacher to start.— 
It is not of course till after fair trial and 
fair warning that the last resort is to be 
had. But when the incompetency is as- 
certained, be the cause what it may, then 
if the Board fail to march right up to duty 
the wrong men are in the Board. A dis- 
astrous policy is adopted ; the moral sense 
of that school and of the community is 
outraged. 

Our schools must be conducted on prin- 
ciples of strict justice and impartiality.— 
They are sacred public institutions, es- 
tablished for the good of all. Any hu- 
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moring individual caprice—! promoting’|it was thorough ner would be Wire 
private selfish interests, or yielding points | that it would “work out the peaceable 


lar preferences and prejudices—any rela-!of the Board should be thrown about the 
tion sustained to scholars or teachers, | injured innocence and the natural timidity 
that prevents even handed justice to all, jof teachers, especially the young and the 
and allows speci:l favor to none, isa fatal | female teachers. 
policy, a disastrous relation. | Boards ef Education should be ever 
The correcting or dismissing incompe-}ready to eneourage teachers in making 
tent teachers is not the whole duty of a'improvements, — improvements in the 
Board. A majority of our teachers,/course of study—improvements in text 
(thanks to this Association, among other |books—improvements in discipline—im- 
influences,) are really competent, worthy | provements in every thing belonging to 
men and women, who teach the best!school routine. They should not them- 
things in the best way—who can admin-jselves, and they shonld see that their 
ister needed discipline to Young America, | teachers do not grow stagnantand stereo- 
or needed rebuke to his over indulgent, typed. They should see that the utmost 
mother. Against such teachers Young) improvenient is made of the time, so that 
America and his blinded mother, and their ; new studies may be introduced. And they 
partial friends, often manage to raise a should be ready when the time is gained 
storm of indignation. Complaints of;to recommend those studies, or approve 
abuse are made, accompanied with orders: them when proposed by the teachers.— 
for a change in discipline, or a removal of Thus, in addition to the studies required 
the teacher, or the real alternative, “ Vl) by law, a place should early be made for 
take my boy out of school.” Here the! vocal music, both in the science and the 
Board should protect and defend the! practice—for drawing, at least so far as to 
teacher, and carry such an even hand as/cultivate the eye or steady the hand,—for 
shall establish good discipline. | Physiology, embracing the important vi- 
No Board should ever attempt or be al-! tal ‘functions—the process of respiration, 
lowed to attempt the ordinary government | digestion and circulation, the importance 


ern without resort to the Board should|heaiti. Last but not least, time should 
resign. But the Board should make the}be gained for a regular and s systematic 
whole weight of their personal and offi-|course of moral instruction, such as is 
cial influence felt in sustaining the teach-|contained in the series of ‘* Moral Les- 
erin the discharge of his duty. Some!sons,” now preparing by one of our most 
extreme cases, requiring expulsions, successiul teachers, M. F. Cowdery. If 
may be referred to them perhaps. And/that work is not speedily adopted as a 
then they should act promptly and deci-| regular school book, and daily taught in 
dedly. And never should any ignorant}our schools, somebody will be to blame. 
and conceited father, or vexed and weep-}Such teaching may, added to its mental 
ing mother feel that he or she can gain | training, save us from the gigantic frauds 
any sympathy, any thing more than the! ofa Meigs and a Schuyler, or from such 
cold civility of a hearing, from a Board.|villany as the burning of the Martha 
No matter if “dear George W: ashington | Washington. Boards of Education should 
Lafayette’s back did carry the black | watch for such books and be prompt to 
marks for a day” nor if the shoulders of introduce them—and to introduce all sub- 
Benton Decatur Jackson ‘had to be in stantial improvements. 

tea a whole week to remove the scars.”—| Again, they should know what sort of 
No matter if they don’t “believe in maul-| work their teachers are actually making. 
ing and pounding the poor innocents.”—-| ‘There is not a man of us all who would 
It is to be assumed that George Washing- | let a carpenter build a house for our fam- 
ton Lafayette and Benton Decatur Jack- lilies, or scarce a stable for our horses, 
son are not injured for life. And their without having at the commencement a 
mistaken parents should be firmly told, | well settled plan, and a definite contract. 
that though the discipline was “ not for; And then we should keep up a constant 
the present joyous,” yet it was to be hoped{oversight and supervision. We should 








of wholesome discipline, to meet particu- |f- nitsofrighteousness.” The strong arms | 


of the school. ‘Teachers who cannot gov-} of ventilation, and all the general laws of | 
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visit him frequently and watch him elose-|er and better protectives than court 
ly. We should make suggestions and| houses and prisons, and that it costs in- 
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| give advice. And when the work was! definitely more to arrest, try, imprison, or 
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. ly . 4 
done according to contract, we should} hang a man, than it does to educate him, 


congratulate ourselves on the care which|-0 be won't need to be imprisoned or 
securedit. But how many of ussend ow |hung— information in regard to the 


! own and our neighbor’s children to secure | school system and school law of the State, 


their intellectual and moral fashioning, | that they are among the best ever formed, 
and seldom or never visit the place where | needing very little modification or amend- 
itis done. The workman is placed there} ment, and that they are to be executed 
without much definiteness of contract,)and made effective, not grumbled at, and 
and then is seldom visited or encouraged. | neglected and resisted. 
All the acts of that workman reach to an} These are some of the relations and 
endless future, and take hold on that fu- — of our Boards of Education. 
ture; and yet we give him no sympathy,| But all this requires intelligence, vigi- 
no suggestions, no advice, no any thing, lance, decision of character, and a hearty 
but cold neglect and may be unfeeling | interest in the work ; certainly it does.— 
censure. | At the beginning I said our Boards should 

Boards of Education have not done all! be composed of men of such natural and 

their duty when they have serene, FOR eR — as to command public 

ood schools. They owe it to the com-/confidence. They need to possess such 
ani to diffuse information among the | qualifications, and give such an amount 
people—infor mation in regard to the ad-|of care ee en to their work as is 
vantages of properly classified scheols, supposed to be essential to much more 
that well taught public schools give a conspicuous stations. Were I an office- 
more thorough and systematic education | seeker (as I am not) my highest ambition 
at from one-half to two-thirds the expense! would be realized in being a member of 
of private schools,—information in regard |a non-paid, intelligent hard working Board 
to a liberal expenditure of money for good of Education, in the Ohio Common School 
schools, that it is the most profitable in-| System. 
vestment of money that can be made,—-! 
information in regard to the relations of| 
ignorance to crime, that it is the chief} THE SCHOOL BOY. 
source from which our poor houses and} 
penitentiary are filled, —information in} 
regard to the connection between the} BY JAMES STEPHENSON. 
intelligence and the enterprise of the 
State; that that intelligence has built our | 
plankroads, our canals, our railroads, has! Brnotp! along yon path which winds around 
added millions to our wealth, and has! The mountain's rugged brow, a little boy 
made us the third State in the Union in| With book and dinner satchel in his hand, 

opulation, and the second, if not the first, | 404 face as rosy as Aurora, when 
pop ’ ee a .__.°( She first awakes the infant buds of spring, 
in intellect and education—information in | ;Windine his way toschool, the school where oft 
regard to the effect of intelligence in cul- | Tis sires mingled in the sports and wars 
tivating a taste for pure and refined en-| Which gives variety and spice to youth. 
joyments, thus leading our youth away | Anon he whistling turns aside to pluck 
from low and groveling pursuits—inform- | pega Mer, a * paeanges WN 4 
ation in regard to the effects of well gov {Filling the need ay n cucek pam: ’ 
erned schools, upon habits of order and | That angels might almost be tempted to 
obedience, that they tend directly and! Come down from the ambrosial fields on high, 
strongly to make our youth sober, indus-| And claim a portion of the home of man. 
trious, law abiding citizens—information | Again he sees a wanton butterfly, 
in regard to the right of the State to tax | pa pred pasta Pettors wig he ie 

. a”! And s zx honey a: 

all the property of the State for the _ | Attracted hy its wings of various hues, 
port of the schools, that the right comes And seeming quite forgetful that those wings 
from the duty of the State to protect her! Can bear it from his eager grasp away, 
people—that the public schools are cheap- | He starts in haste to catch the favorite prize; 


——_—___—_—__@—$————___— 
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| set, that all study isa life work. In pub- 
The fragmentary clouds, now dances here, 


And for a moment brightly glitters there. lie schools, only primary principles can 

Oh! happy boy. To him existence is !be learned, a foundation laid, thought in 

Devoid of all that can torment th2 mind. le ‘ 
“4 rs lits eg r exis rele 

His soul flows sweetly in the channel of ts early existence, developed, molded and 

Delicious dreams, and with the beautiful idirected. [know ofno time in life, when 


Alone communes. The minstrels of the wood leither of the branches specified, can be 
That woo him morn and eve with sylvan songs, : : : ; f 
He deems the Peris of his Paradise. ientirely discontinued without serious det- 
How blest were we if riper years did not riment to the man. When each must be 


Tear down tke castles that we build in youth. 4 . * 
commenced, is a question to which no 











Which like va noon-day sunbeam breaking thro’ 


definite answer can be given. It must be 
decided by the intelligent Teacher in ac- 


' 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
' 
} 
| 
} 


{For the Journal of Education. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR ‘cordance with the circumstances by which 
OUR SCHOOLS. jhe is surrounded, As, however, all these 


| branches cannot be pursued at one time 


jin our Public Schools, I would mention | 


NUMBER FOUR, 
as those which may be intermitted with 


Heast loss, Physiology and Geography.— 
O review briefly: The course of stu-| | After the first two or three years, Pen- 
dy I would prefer, is—1. Vocal Cul-/manship may be made asemi-weekly, and 
ture, Reading, Speaking and Singing.—|2non a w eekly exercise. Vocal culture, 
No school can dispense with the refining | Mathematics and History, should have no 


and subduing influence of music, and|intermission. After all, Text Books con- | 


+ whee ‘ 2 . 
prosper. I have said, under the head of| tain but little, which alone would answer 


Reading, all that need be said upon this | the great end to be accomplished by their 


branch. They are but different modes of US The example and practice of the 
using the same instrument—the human|!!Ving Teacher can alone make the Text 
voice—and the same general rules apply 300k effectual. How slim wonld be our 
at. dependence for men, genuine men and 
women, if we were to look for them only 
in schools where the pupil is chained to 
|the Text Book, and the Teacher is but the 


2. Penmanship and drawing—connect- 
ing therewith, at an early date, composi- 
tion writing, thus affording a good oppor- 
tunity for instruction in the elementary 


es ar . {our embryo men and women in schools 
principles of English Grammar—making ‘ : : 
aa ils : >| where the Teacher is not afraid to breast 
of writing an intellectual exercise, there- e 
the popular current of demand for “olo- 


by exercising a reflex influence upon Chi- 

5 Bins 98.60 ? ’ . s = 3 
rography, as every one would have s ns- gies, - thorough knowledge in twelve les 
eooel'd oe t hi brain child f.| 805 and all such humbuggery, and 
ural desire to see his brain children neat- ‘ 

makes use of the Text Book as a Mason 


7 or. : F uses a scaffold, by means of which, he 

Mathematics—trusting more to the : i 
head than the fingers molds into proper shape the brick and 
‘ mortar of thought, which will stand as 


4. Physiology and Hygiene. : Y 
5. Geography and History. firmly without the scaffold as with. 


Of the time to be devoted to each, I| It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
have already spoken, and I need but to/portance of correct habits on the part of 
recur to the statements made at the out-|the Teacher, as those he comesin contact 


—— 








|Author’s mouthpiece. We are to find | 








om” 
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| 
with, take a lesting i impress from him.— of any other a Nature’s seine for a 


Aside from the instruction of his lips, the} rail track. 
| daily lessons they are learning from his eres, afforded no little surprise to some 
| conduct do much to form the character.|7 to 9 easterners, who could not plough a 

Habits of neatness, order, punctuality, | feld without turning their teams every 
| kindness, respect, mildness, and love to| five or ten minutes. 


| his fellows and his God, should be incul-| 
"cated, as essential to the formation of a! 
| sound and stable character. 


Asingle farm of ten thousand 


This farm belongs 
| to some member of the Strazn family, the | 
jhead of which, Mr. Jacob Strawn, “the | 
| Tinois drover,” has probably done more 


A celebrated musician while studying] business than any other man in Illinois of | 
| in Germany, was kept by his preceptor | his age. 


| for seven years practicing upon the scales | 
| without so much as playing a tune. 


At, | benevolent aspect, having upon its South 
| the end of that time, no tune was too dif-' ‘the State Lunatic Asylum ; upon its West 


Jacksonville presents outwardly a very 


~~ - @ 


| ficult for him to perform at first sight. og the Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, andupon | 
| | Let us learn the lesson it teaches. While! its East the Blind Asylam. 
| then we may differ upon the authors we Her churches, colleges and stheel 6&8 

' would follow, or the order in which we By ii i li 
Sd seniees teens, we comme Gee Mad fices bespeak intelligence and morality, 
| arr e y while neat streets, tasteful residences and 
| Thought 3 anton: aushy tome Leela, of scent pleasant grounds, indicate the refinement 





' education, and that no course of study ig- 
| noring this is a fit course to be pursued 
_ in our Public Schools. 

Lay the foundation deep and broad, 

In love of man and fear of God. 

Platteville, Wis. ba 
SE ot SEP Sn re een 


[For the Journal of Education. 


ITINERARY. 


| 
| 
{ 
| pits 
| Leavine Platteville April 24th, by easy 
| stages and with good nights’ rest, I reach- 
| ed Jacksonville, the “‘ Athens of Illinois,” 
| about noon of the 26th. While at Spring- 
| field I had the opportunity of visiting the 

| State Cabinet, collected by Dr. Norwood, 

| State Geologist. Dr. N., as also his as- 
| sistants, were absent, pa I missed very 
| much a guide, though I observed some 
| very fine specimens of Fossil Remains.— 
| Itis well worth a visit and more time than 
I could give it. 

In passing from Springfield to Jackson- 





of her citizens. 
the moments spent in the society of such 


Tlove to look back upon 


of her citizens as I became acquainted 
with. No hour of my life has ever been 
passed more pleasantly than one in con- 
versation with the venerable Fatnrr Ap- 
Ams. He is nowin his 84th year; 50 
years of his long and useful life have been | 
spent in teaching. For 23 years he was 
Principal of Phillips’ Academy, Andover, 
Mass. More young men have been fitted 
for college under his tuition than under | 
that of any other man living. At theage 
of 70 he commenced the work of §. S. | 
Missionary, and has since that time gath- 

ered more than 16,000 children into S. | 
Schools. His master willsoon call him to 
his examination and to his reward. Fel- 
low Teacher, could you have witnessed 
the enthusiasm of this venerable man, as 
he spoke of the labors and the earthly re- 
wards of affection of hundreds of those 
who had been under his care, you would 
have returned to your work, asI did, 


| 
| 












ville, one almost wonders at the necessity 


strengthened and with new devotion to the 
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to the oun work of Saiblie, Figty| Puabheet. a faithful oka ac ra man, un- 
years of toil, but a life of happiness and | der whose management the Institution 
aneternity of bliss. How sweet to such| seems very prosperous. 


8 one, the memory of the past, for | The work of instruction is performed 
‘Who would drop one pleasant link i by some 18 assistants, principally. The 
From memory’s golden chain, inumber of pupils in attendance is about 


Or lose a sorrow, losing too 
The love that soothed the pain.” 
May it be said of each one of us, as it 


may with truth be said of himn— | 
“ Age sits with decent grace upon his brow, | The Female Academy, under the ¢on- 


And worthily becomes his silver locks, | t?ol of the Presbyterian Church, is doing 
He wears the marks of many years weil a good work. They need greater accom- 


| 250 this vear. The Institution reflects 
/great credit upon the denomination which 
\has adopted it. 


spent, imodations, which will probably be fur- 
Of virtue, truth well tried, and wise ex-} nished dwing the present summer.— 
perience.” ‘With the Principal T had no opportunity 


The Faculty of the Tilinois College, of becoming acquainted, but formed a 





some of whom have toiled for more than favorable opinion of his aljlity from the 
a quarter of a century, are beginning to corps of assistants he has about him, 
realize some oftheir hopes. A fine build-| But no where did I find better disci- | 
ing is in process of erection for Chapel, inlined classes than in the High School | 
Library and Recitation purposes. The Department of the Public School, under | 
fire which deprived them of their princi-!the charge of Mr. Bateman. Hed time | 
pal college building some vears since com- permitted, T could have spent a full day 
pelled them to adopt a different plan from with him with great profit to myself— | 
that pursued by most Colleges,and which There is no noise, no ostentation, but 
they now do not design to change. The stondy, quiet, and thorough work. His 
students find their rooms among the citi-'hujlding, in its exterior, is promising; 
zens with whom they board. They spend! hut is not as well finished and arranged 
three consecutive hours, from nine to/ internally as it it should be. Mr. Bate- 
twelve, in Recitations. Their course of man told me, that for 12 years teaching 
iustruction is thorough, and is imparted |he had nerer been a minute behind time 
by good disciplinarians. lat any of his appointments. In this is 

Their catalogue for the present year) one secret of his success. 
shows quite a gratifying attendance of! J] met at Mr. B.’s school, Mr. C. E. Ho- 
students. Ivey, Prest. of Illinois Teachers’ Institute, | 

An hour or two was passed very|and Editor of the Tllinois Teacher, and | 


pleasantly with the President of the Fe-|t:mod with hima brief but pleasant ac- 
tnale College, under the patronage of the| 


|quaintance. 

M. E. Church, Their arrangements for | Of further items of my visit, nest | 

board and rooms for students are of the| | 

/month. 

first order. The young ladies of the) ’ 
Platteville, May, 1856. LL. P. 


schoo] are connected with rival literary 
societies, each of which has a fine room 
splendidly furnished, for Libraries and | {<> Education is the well-spring from 
Meetings. I found Mr. Andrews, the|which arises all, for either good or evil. 


) 
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¥ ROCK COUNTY EDUCATIONAL CON- | SECOND DAY. 
m VENTION. MORNING SESSION, 
| hema | 'The Convention was called to order by 
ed | In accordance with thecall of the State| the President. 
he | Superintendent of Public Instruction, the | A committee of three—Messrs. O. N. 
ut | Convention met at the Chapel of the Cen-| Gorton, A, C. Spicer, and H. W. Collins 
tral School Building, on ‘Tuesday, May —were appointed to consider the proprie- 
ts | 6th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. ity of holding an adjourned session of this 
ch | Rey. Hiram Foote was clected Presi-| Convention, 
| dent. ae ea \ paper was then read by G. S. Dodge 
Rev. G. W. Lawrence, Vice President. Esq., on Physical Education. 
n- | 0. N. Gorton, Secretary. | Reports from towns being in order, the 
ng | H.W. Collins, Janesville, Hf. W. Van following, viz: Harmony, Milton, Johns- 
n- | Gelder, La Prairie, E. H. 1. Harvey, Ful- |tow n, La Prairie and Janesville City were 
ton, Miss F. Foote, Janesville, and Miss! found to be represented. 
ve | M. W. Pierce, Janesville, were appointed} ‘The Committee on Text Books report- 
“ | a Business Committee. led the following resolution : 
ty | The names of thirty-three Teachers, | Resolved, That, asa Convention, we 
a | Town Superintendents and friends of Ed- commend the action of the State Super- 
| ucation were enrolled, after which an in-jintendent in taking the initiatory step 
he | teresting paper on Physical Education|towards securing a uriformity of text 
| was presented by Ifon. A. Constantine | books in this State. 
ej. | | Barry. a \fter a prolonged and animated discus- 
sol | | Adjourned, to meet at 2. P. M. er pes et laid on the table. 
| | AFTERNOON SESSION. | z\qjourned to 2 1. aL. 
a | Hon. A. C. Barry in the Chair. AFTERNOON SESSION, 
we | The Business Committee reported a, The Committee ‘on Zeachée’é: Auseces 
A ag were for the pe Haine ec than .p uun, &e, reported the following recom- 
" | The following resolution was then of | mendation: The immediate organization 
ut | fered for the consideration of the Con-| ofa County Teachers’ Association, sux- 
lis | Vention : liliary to the State Teachers’ Association. 


| | Resolved, That, as a Convention, we) aicé that a County Teachers’ Institute 
| — | fully endorse the list of Text Books re- be Jenks ander the auspices of the Coun- 
| ‘ . ‘ d, re § ‘ 
i y r State S Su “nde % > ° ae 
ed commended by the State Superinten lent ty Teachers’ Association, and the Super- 
for the use of schools, and would most): 

| 

| 

| 


1: heerfully rec Pgs sa Sa ‘lintendent of Public Instruction, at the 
ng | ie Fsueanees * Nistriee Boards| city of Janesville, commencing the last 
me | asl eesiivaitn in Hits Cousty Monday of October next, and continuing 
i nie te i in session one week. 


| acy ae ear eee RT 
is | After a spirited discussion the resolu | Report adopted. 


tion was referred to a special committee, | Miss E ‘B. Lowber read a paper on the 
















| consisting of O. N. Gorton, H. W. Collins Ibest mode of governing and employing 
| nee. R. Spooner, small scholars in school. 
te, | Rev. G. W. Lawrence presented a paper) Nfossrs, Spicer, Collins, Williams, and 
nd | on Moral Education in our Schools. | Misses Stone and Stevens made remarks 
“| Adjourned, to meet at 8 P. M. ‘upon the same subject. 
EVENING SESSION, | “Mr. H. W. Collins presented an address 
a G. W. Lawrence in the Chair. 'on School Government. 
xt An address was made by Hon. Jas.|, Mr. D. R. Spooner presented the follow- 
| Sutherland. Subject, “‘ Wisconsin.” |INg resolution: 
| H. W. Collins made remarks on School | Resolved, That the State Superintend- 
Houses, their Location, Surroundings, andj ent be requested to call the attention of 
Internal Arrangement, in which he} the Legislature to the small remuneration 
we showed the evil effects resulting from|paid to Town Superintendents. 
: bad ventilation and uncomfortuble seats.| Adopted. 
“il, Adjourned, to meet at 9 A. M., May 7.; Adjourned to 8 P. M. | 














a 





=. 


Hon A, C. Barry delivered an address 
on “ The Education of the Masses.” 


Adjourned. 
Hf. FOOTE, Pres. 
O. N. Gorton, Sec’y. 





EVENING SESSION, 





ROCK COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Tn accordance with the above recom- 
mendation several Teachers and others 
interested in the cause of Education met 
in the chapel at the Central School build- 
ing on Wednesday, at 8 o'clock P. M., for 
the purpose of effecting an organization. 

Hon. A. C. Barry was called to the 
chair and O. N. Gorton appointee Secre- 
tary. 

On motion of A. C. Spicer the Associ- 
ation was organized by adopting the fol- 
lowing: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. This association shall be called 
Tue Rock Co. Teacnexs’ Association, 
and shall have for its object the mutual 
improvement of its members and the ad- 
vancement of public education through- 
out the State. 

Art. 2. The Association shall consist 
of persons engaged in teaching in the 
county, and of persons engaged in the 
cause of Education; each male member 
paying one dollar annually. Honorary 
members may be elected at any annual 
meeting, who may, by the payment of 
the annual fee, become acting members. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Association 
shall be a President, a Vice President, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Board of 
three Directors, who with the President 
and Secretary, shall constitute an Execu- 
tive Committee, any three of whom may 
constitute a guorum, to be elected by bal- 
lot at each annual meeting. 

Art. 4. The duties of the President, 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be such as pertain to the same offi- 
ces in similar Associations. 

Art. 5. The Executive Committee 
shall arrange business for the annual 
meetings, procure lecturers for the same 
and through the Secretary of the Associ- 
ation, who shall be ez-officio their secre- 
tary, conduct such correspondence as may 
be deemed advisable. They also shall 
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| have power to call special meetings of the 
Association, to fill all vacancies occur. 
ring in the offices, and shall make to the 
Association an annual report of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Art. 6. The annual meeting shall be 
held at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee shall designate; and any | 
five members who shall meet at a regu. 
lar or special meeting shall constitute a | 
quorum for the transaction of business, 


7. This constitution may be a. 


Art. 7. 
mended at any annual meeting of the As. 
sociation by a vote of two-thirds of the | 
members present. | 

The following officers were elected to 
|hold their offices until the annual meet- 
‘ing to be held on the last Monday in Oc. | 
tober, in this city: | 

President—Prof. A. C. Spencer, Milton. | 

Vice President—A. W. Collins, Janes- | 
ville. 

Treasurer—W. C. Dustin, Beloit. 

Board of Directors—Messrs. D. RB. 
Spooner, Johnstown, G W. Lawrence, | 
Janesville, Miss E. B. Lowber, Janesville, 

A. C. BARRY, Ch’n. 

O. N. Gorton, Sec’y. 

Janesville, May 8, 1856. 


The above, from the Janesville Daily 
Free Press, is indicative of educational 
progress in Rock County. This Conven- 
tion was the first of a series appointed by 
the Supt. of Public Instruction. The 
weather was unfavorable, consequently 
only the towns nearest Janesville were 
represented, and the Convention was not 
as large as we had hoped it would be; 
yet, it was, in some respects, very inter- 
esting. The papers presented the first 
day are highty commended, and _ so are | 
the addresses. The Resolution to en- 
dorse the “‘ Text Books” recommended by 
the State Superintendent, and to recom- 
mend their adoption and introduction in- 
to the schools of the County, as is indica- 
ted by the Secretary’s record, gave rise to 
a spirited discussion. It was found that 
a difference of opinion exists, not only in 
respect to the quality and merit of the 
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OA 
books recommended, but also in respect] The remarks of Miss Stone were — 
to the propriety of attempting to enforce taining and instructive. She did not pro- 
a uniformity. Upon the second day, this fess { be a very dignified teacher, for fre- 
difference of opinion was still further and| quently she deigned to be familiar with 
more decidedly developed, during a pro-|eyen the poorest’ and smallest of her 














tracted discussion. This subject is wor-| 


thy of consideration, and it is hoped that} 
it will receive that attention from expe-| 
rienced educators which its importance 
demands. 

The paper presented by G. S. Dodge, 
Esq., abounded in good suggestions, and 
possessed positive merit, and was designed 
to show that any system of education is 
imperfect which fails to provide for the 
physical development of the youth. The 
colloquial remarks following the papers 
presented upon “ The best method of em- 
ploying the time of small scholars in 
school, and the best means of properly 
influencing and controling them,” were 
of a highly interesting character, being 
really practical in their nature, and better 
calculated to instruct and benefit than set| 
essays or addresses. They had reference | 
to the little ills,—the little embarrasments 
and perplexities incident to the teacher’s 
profession. 

We would suggest that much good 
would be secured in our Educational Con- 
ventions by more frequently engaging in 
conversation, when an individual can 
throw off the restraints accompanying the 
idea of speechifying, and feel at ease and 
consequently unembarrassed. From ma- 
ny a timid female who could not stand up 
and deliver an address, may, in this way, 
be elicited remarks in respect to the phil- 
osophy of teaching, of entertaining and 
governing youth and overcoming evil dis- 
positions, eliciting thought, and develop- 
ing the idea of responsibility, directing 
the sympathies, and preparing the pupil 
for happiness and his great destiny, of 





the highest value. 


scholars, and even sometimes went so far 
as to participate with the scholars in their 
plays; but for some reason she always 
secured the love of the scholar and con- 
sequently their obedience, and in teaching 
some ten years had never whipped but 
three scholars, and those young men, and 
that for swearing at her. The principle 
of love and sympathy should govern.— 
She liked those loving teachers to whom 
reference had been made by others, and 
did not believe in whipping only asa last 
resort, but she would whip young men 
who would swear at her. The scholar 
should be made to feel that he is re- 
spectea and regarded with kind wishes 
and sympathies by the teacher. 

Miss Stephens illustrated the effect of 
kindness toward a wicked boy, which had 
ever after softened his harsh spirit, and 
curbed his high temper, while in her 
presence, showing that government by 
kind and gentle means, is not only the 
surest way to control, but the only way 
to effect a permanent reform. 

The writer of this spoke at some 
length upon a thought suggested in the 
paper read by Miss Lowber, ‘‘That the 
Teacher should always be truthfal; and 
should never say what he did not feel, 
as the child would soon learn the lan- 
guage of the heart, whatever might be the 
language of the lips.” He thought that 
most of our efforts to teach morals (from 
which alone can spring good manners,) 
were ineffectual because of the lifeless and 
unfeeling manner of these efforts. These 
attempts were generally so devoid of 
soul, so destitute of animation and real 
sympathy with the subject, on the part 
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of the teacher, that the only effect was to! sort, all moral and reasonable appliances 
chill the sympathies, and to lull into in- having failed; but that he would never | 
difference the emotions. Add to this, a/say to a school he would not whip. He | 
lifeless method of conducting all the other |wov/d govern and control even if he had | 
exercises of the school, and the scholar|to whip. ‘The premium system he would | 
will ever after loathe the school room, not adopt. 
and hate the thought of “stvdy.” Save' Mr. Collins, by the way, is an old and 
our youth from the ki/ling influences of) experienced teacher, and is at present Su- | 
the rigidity, the frigidity, the austerity, |perintendent of Schools of the city of 
and the tyranny of the soulless, heartless | Janesville, and while we hope he will ac: | 
and lifeless instructor! The teacher of complish much for the schools of his | 
our youth should be alire; should have city, we hope to hear from him occasion- 
a heart and a soul, with sympathies alive |ally through the colamns of the “ Eduwea: | 
to all the wants of the youth; and sho'd| tional Journal.” | 
feel, in his very soul, a/7 he attempts to} The address of Mr. Barry, Supt. of Pab, | 
teach, and should be animated and in- | Instruction, in the evening, was a good | 
spired, daily, with a love for his work—| effort, and the sentiments of the address | 
should feel a holy enthusiasm as he | were ofa high order. It was designed to | 
comes in contact with the mind of youth|show the necessity of education to the 
whose destiny he is to control. jhappiness of any people, and to the per- | | 

This is the great secret of success in |petuity of a Republic, especially of moral | 
teaching anything, but especially in ‘culture, and upon these points it took | 
teaching morals or religion. ‘The warmth | high ground. | 
of the instructor’s heart, and the sympa-| The organization of a “ County Teach: | 
thy with, and love for, the sentiments he |¢Ts’ Association,” though not yet perfect 
inculcates, as read by the scholar from/|€4, we look upon as a hopeful indication | 
his countenance, alone can enkindle that of progress. We confess to have been | 
sacred flame upon the altar of the youth-| behind the times here in Rock Co., in| 
ful heart, which shall give an abiding and this respect; for we regard well managed | 
controling love of the virtuous and the! Teachers’ Associations as among the most 
good. efficient means of promoting the interests 

Mr. Williams thought it an excellent|0f education, and of clevating the “Teach- 
way to interest and entertain the scholar|¢t’s Profession.” Let the Teachers of 
to give each a slate and pencil, and in-|the county now come in to the support | 
duce him to write, or print, on the slate, lof the Association with an enthusiasm | 
that may atone for the past. 


| 
| 
| 
| 














a composition, in which exercise in a lit- 


: tle time all would become much interest-|_ 4/#/ton, Wis. 4, @& 
ed, and so entertained as to be of little —_—_—____—_—_¢—__—_—— 
i! trouble to the teacher. DUTIES OF DISTRICT BOARDS. 


The address of Mr. Collins on “ School — 
Government,” was not only appropriate| Dovsr.ess the Teachers for our schools 
to the occasion, but it took high ground, |during the summer, are nearly all em- 
and was practical. On the subject of|ployed. Perhaps many of them enter 
4 corporal punishment, he said he would/upon the discharge of their duties for the 
inflict such punishment only as a last re-|first time. But whoever the teacher may 
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oe be, or whatever may have been his expe-;been made, no one can perform the du- 
nces rience, he will need the hearty co-opera- | ties of parents and officers in addition to | 
ever! fF | tion of the District generally, and partic-|those of teacher. His zeal and untiring 

He | | ularly of the District Board. It some- | eflorts may do much; but he needs the 
had | | times happens, however, that the teacher] influence, the help of others. To whom 
ould | | meets with decided opposition from a part ;shall he look for this? Every person 

| of the Board, or others in the District, | owes a duty to the school his children 
and | | owing to some disagreement. jattend. How rarely do we find this duty 
Sue | | Buta few days since the writer of this; performed! Men engaged in the eager 
y of | was informed of an instance where the| strife for riches, do not stop to inquire 
1 ac: | opposition was carried so fur, that, during their duty with reference to the education 
"his | the excitement intentionally produced, | of the youth of our land; and when their 
sion: | the teacher was removed without time duty is pointed out, they often reply, 
wea: | | being given for a trial of ability to teach; i“We employ competent persons to look | 
| thus breaking up the school to the regret | to these things, and they have only to 
Pab, | ofthe district when time for reflection| make out their bills and we are ready to 
700d | was taken. |foot them.” It does not change the facts 
{ress | The conduct of another district con- to say this; it should not be. People, gen- 
d to, trasts strongly with the above. It was|era/ly, do not give teachers that aid 
the | | supposed that there were serious object-| hich they might, and which they are in 
Per | | ions to the person employed to teach.—| Juty hound togive. To whom, we again 
ea | | The matter was investigated, persons|ask, shall the teacher look for this assis- 
ss | going to the Teacher, and talking with tance to ke promptly rendered that the 
| | hima second time before being satisfied/school may early feel its benefit, if not 
sal | se olan their opposition. They did | to those who employ him? It is not 
ei | | withdraw it. He taught the school, and only their moral duty to see to this work, 
a last winter the district were anxious to| but it is a duty self-imposed by accept- 
in | hire him again, offering additional wages-|ance of office, and which they should con- 
é ed The first course has led, as it always| sider themselves solemnly pledged to per- 
leads, to animosity of feeling among the| form. 
nis inhabitants of the district ; the other re-| If they would know what assistance is 
a | sulted in no ill feeling, because what was! needed, let them frequently visit the 
aa done, was done in no spirit of opposition| school-room. Unless the school-houses 
at | but because the objectors were satisfied! of our State and their fixtures have been 
aaa to give a fair hearing and a fair trial. greatly changed within a short time, many 
It is manifestly the duty of the minori-| will be the physical wants which they 
: | ty to cheerfully acquiesce in the decision} will be able to supply. But neither this 
‘of the majority, in the selection of a|nor the counsel which they will be able 
teacher, as opposition must necessarily | to give the teacher will be the great good 
hinder the progress of the school, if it;resulting from such visits. Teachers, 
should not entirely destroy its usefulness, | and especially young teachers, need the 
ols But this is not sufficient. There must be| endorsement of the district; not that si- 

m- work done by others, as well as by the}lent endorsement exhibited by the indif- 
ter teacher. ferent; but an endorsement manifest- 
the However well the choice may have|by the action of at least the Dis- 
lay 

-——- isla eaelalrtpenielitervisnisaiigeadasin a te eamh. ee $f 
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l= Board, and which will be felt, if 
properly rendered, by every member of 
the school. The teacher will not be then 
an isolated being, attempting a work in 
which none feel an interest, and which 
the scholars may justly suppose unim- 
portant. But there will be an influence 
united with his to quicken every recita 
tion, to strengthen every tendency to the 
right, and to enable him to carry out ev- 
ery requirement necessary to the success 
of the school. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Ww. V.N. 
LENS - 
[For the Journal of Education.] 
GIVE US YOUR EXPERIENCE. 











Let every teacher in Wisconsin give 
school-room experience—sparks from the 
furnace, fresh and glowing. Be not anx- 
ious to weave some five spun theory, in 
which the imaginary outstrips the real, 
but come right to facts—real, every day 
occurrences—such as go to make up ev- 
ery school teacher's life. 

Tam sure the teacher whose whole soul 
is in his labors—the real, living teacher 
—who is not content with merely satis- 
fying his patrons—but whose tangents 
from the bark mill tread, are many and 
effective, has no right to the exclusive 
benefit of his experience. 

We have in Wisconsin, a vast number 
of real, practical, efficient teachers—those 
who are bright and shining lights to the 
circles in which they move. Now, what 
is demanded, is, that such should enlarge 
their circle—give the rays a broader 
scope. Let the pages of the Journal be 
the medium, and from this time forth, 
give to us freely from the book of life— 
school teachers’ life. 

Instruction becoming thus mutual, 
must be of vast importance to all con- 
cerned. V. BY 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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LAWS OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue subject of School Architecture is 
eminently appropriate to the pages of the 
“Teacher.” It is one in which teachers 
and pupils, parents and children are all 
interested. Its leading principles and 
important details should therefore be 
studied by every one who is to instruct 
in our schools, or to have a vote or in- 
fluence (and who has not the latter?) in 
determining their accommodations. 

What is requisite to constitute a good 
school house? What must be its proper- 
ties and characteristics? In the first 





place, it must have the appropriate con- 
|veniences for study, recitation, and good 
forder on the part of the pupils; and for 
jinstruction, care and good discipline on 
jthe part of the teacher. Secondly, it 
‘must have every provision and arrange- 
{ment required for the physical comfort 
(ofthe pupils during the time which they 
must spend in or about the school house; 
jand this time, it should be kept in mind, 
jis, with many pupils, no less a portion of 
the day than seven or eight consecutive 
hours. These provisions and arrange- 
ments, if the prime end of education is 
not to be sacrificed, must be so made as 
to be in perfect consistence with proprie- 
ty and delicacy—with propriety the most 
exact, and delicacy the most scrupulous. 
Thirdly, the house must have room for 
Visitors, especially on occasions of school 
examinations or exhibitions; and in our 
rural districts, if we respect immemorial 
usage, must be an appropriate place for 
educational and other meetings. Fourth- 
ly, it must have a healthy pleasant loca- 
tion, readily accessible, without being 
exposed to the dust and noise of a 
thronged thoroughfare; and attractive 
grounds, sufficiently ample for the sports 
of childhood, without giving annoyance 
to neighbors or travelers, or perilling the 
limbs or lives of young children in the 
street. 

In what precise way these requisites of 
a good school house can be best secured 
in each particular case, must be deter- 
mined by the town or district, or by the 
duly authorized building committce.— 
Still, amid the great variety of adaptations 
to differing circumstances, there are some 
general principles or rules of school ar- 
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chitecture, which ought never to be lost /enhanced, and the benefit of study still 
sight of. We beg leave to commend the|more diminished, by the use of double in- 
most important of these to the attention|stead of single desks. The difference in 
of our readers, and to their careful ob-| expense between single and double desks 
servance, as opportunity may, from time|(in the Boston furniture for grammar 








to time, arise. 

1, Every school house for young schol- 
ars, should have as many separate school- 
rooms, as there are regular teachers ;— 
except as the principal ofa large school 
may have an assistant to take charge of 
his particular room, while he is visiting 
other rooms. The military movements 
of successive classes, forward and back- 
ward, between the main room and the re- 
citation rooms, however skillfully they 
may be ordered by nice tacticians, never- 
theless cause disturbance and loss of 
time. Discipline becomes more difficult 
and almost of necessity more summary 
and severe, according as its subjects are 
aggregated in large masses. In the case 
of the young, it is of great importance, 
that the teacher to whom they recite, 
should be with them while they are stud- 
ying their lessons. This teacher only 
will know how to give the requisite tlirec- 
tions, to answer questions, and to appor- 
tion assistance, watchfulness, and stimu- 
lus to the several members of the clas 
From the higher character of the instruc 
tion demanded from the principal, an es- 
pecial loss arises, when his time is occu- 
pied and his mind distracted, in the 
midst of important exercises, by the ne- 


pupils of other teachers. 
ments might be added. 


Other argu- 


2. In schools where most of the study- 
ing is done in the school room, each schol- 
ar should have a separate desk. A doub- 
le desk is a screen for much quiet play ; 
it causes interference between the occu- 
pants, and sometimes serious altercation; 
it is a powerful tempter to whispering 
and other communications; it leads to 
much unobserved assistance of one pupil 
by another; it renders those exercises in 
which writing is employed, and which 
are now so extensively and profitably 
introduced in our best schools, less val- 
uable from the difficulty of a scholar’s not 
seeing what his desk-mate is writing, and 
the tendency, with many, to copy this 
either verbally or virtually. The difficul- 
ty of government in school is materially 





a 





cessity of taking care of the immediate} 


schools, about $1.25 toa pupil), is too 
small a sum to be taken in consideration 
in the permanent furnishing of a school- 
lroom. ‘The single desks occupy a little 
more room, but do not give to each pu- 
pil more space than is desirable for the 
sake of good air and on other accounts.* 

3. A zone of blackboard, low enough 
for the youngest pupils and high enough 
»for the cldest, should extend entirely 
around the room, except where interrup- 
ted by doors or windows. The teacher 
who knows how various and valuable 





*< Single desks,” says Mr. Leash, (17th Report, p 
5) “are generally to be preferred to double ones.— 
|The whole expense for room and desks is about 
| twenty per cent more.” Ifa proper width be assign: 


jed to the aisles between the double desks, for there, 





as used by two rows of scholars, need to be wider 
| than those between single desks, the difference will 
| be still less. 
| In the work on School Architecture, by that able 
!and faithful laborer in the cause of Public Schools, 
|Hon. T. H. Burrowes, just published in the State of 
| Pennsylvania, he s»ys, in comparing single and 
double desks, “The furmer would be the most desir- 
{able in all cages.” 
Mr. Philbrick, the Superintendent of Schools in 
| Connecticut, in bis last report, uses the following 
\language in describing the recently erected Union 
| School house in Norwalk:—“ A single desk, mounted 
{on an iron support, is provided for each pupil, and 
) each chair is supported by asingle iron pedestal.— 
Probably this is the best method of furnishing a 
| school-room that has ever yet been invented.” And 
| in presenting his ideal of a perfect school-house in the 
body of his report, he assigns to each scholar a sepa- 
rate desk and chair. We know that, when the 
Quincy School-house, in Boston, was furnished for the 
school under his charge, he was very earnest and 
used much effort to secure for the whole school the 
superior advantages of single des! s. 

Dr Alcott, in his Essay on the construction of 
School-houses, to which a prize was awarded by the 
American Institute of Instruction, uses the following 
emphatic language:—“ In regard to the expense of 
erecting separate desks, I am most decidedly30f the 
opinion that the amount of time saved by it will be 
more than a sufiicient compensation. Any thing 
which saves time, saves money, and I think time 
enough would be saved in three years by single desks, 
to amount, at the lowest possible estimate, to Siut 
including food, clothing and tuiti,n,—for these are 
properly included in the estimate. The saving need 
be put fifteen minutes a day to each of fifty pupils. 
Let him who has had experience in the business of 
instruction say whether more than even this amount 
of time is not lost by the present arrangement of a 
majority of existing school rooms. My purpose has 
been to keep economy in view in every suggestion. 
Separate desks for each pupil I regard as absolutely 
indispensable. As to the increase of size which they 
give to the school-room, it should be remarked, that 
the purposes of health cannot possibly be answered 
without an amount of space at least as great as I 
have proposed, whether we use single desks or not.” 
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are its uses, in the presentation and so- 
lution of mathematical problems and 
truths, in the drawing maps and of 
different objects in nature and art, in 
grammatical analysis, in the elemen 
teaching of reading, writing, and spelling 


of 


Lary 


—in the illustration of every science with- | 


out exception, and in the giving of relief 
to young pupils weary of sitting, will not 
even then find, that he has as much 
blackboard as he would desire. He 
wishes often to send each member of his 
largest classes to the board at the same 
time. He thus obtains an insight into 
their mental processes and difliculties, 
just asif he were bending over the shoul- 
der of each one, while at work with slate 
and pencil at his desk. The blac 
has been well said to be a window 
which the teacher can look into the pu- 
pil’s brain. Room is also wanted, to al- 
low some things to remain upon the 
board from day today. Mr. Burrows at: 
ter insisting on a certain amount ofblack- 
board, adds, “‘Ifextended all around the 
room, so much the better. It will ad 
very little to the cost of the building, if] 
provided for in the original contract, and |\ 
it will vastly jsucilitate the competent 
teacher's instructions.” 

It is acommon fault to make the black- 








DY 


board too high, from conforming it tothe, 
ithey 


height of the windows. It is recomme nd- 
ed that the latter should not be lower than 
four feet from the floor, in order that 
the pupils may 


air, and that they may not be diverted 
from their studies by objects without.— 
But in a school where the diiferent ages 
are united, the bottom of the black board |1 


should not be higher than two feet and a! 
half from the floor, while the top should| 
Even then some of} 


be about seven fect. 
the younger ones, will work better by|] 
standing on a platform. It may be added | 
that a uniform stripe of this kind around | 
the room will have a better architectural 


effect, than patches of blackboard here |should always be balanced with weights. 
There should be a trough or | 
deeply grooved ledge at the bottom of the s« 


and there. 


wide “enough to bold the) 


blackboard, 


crayons and rubbers, and also to keep the} 
backs of chairs and settees from marring|'T'wo or three hours work of the carpen- 


the board. At the top of the blackboard, 
and also near the top of the room, there 
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|should never be any temptation to drive 
inails into the wall. 


\“thirty-six to forty eight inches.” There 


have more light, that they | 
may be less exposed to cross dr aughts 6 of|s 


Ibe placed higher than is usual in dwel- 


least seven or eight fect from the floor.” 


should be mouldings or narrow strips of for study , comfort and health. Will not 
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board for receiving such heii or nell 
> be needod for the suspension of 
, charts, cards and pictures. Such 
should be made, that there 








provision 


1. There should be an aisle around 
the room wide enough for the scholars | 
to work at the biackboard, without an- 
noyance from others passing them, for , 
recitation seats, and for settees and chairs 
on oecasions of public examination and | 
of educational or other meetings. A | 


width of about three feet and a half will 


be required for this purpose. Mr, Leach 
says (L7th Report, p. 85), that the outer 
aisles of the school-room should be from 


are additional reasons why desks should | 
never be arranged, as in many schools, 
agninst the walls;—as, that the building | 
may be better kept from defacement, that | 
the pupils may suffer less from draughts | 
of cold air, and that the teacher may be | 
able to pass around the room, and yet | 
keep the whole school before him. 

5. ‘The arrangements for lighting, | 
warming, and ventilation ought to be of 
the most perfect kind; because children 
cannot at school as at home, take their 
places nearer or farther from the window | 
fire at pleasure, and go, whenever 

wish, to an open door or window 
for fresh air, It is desirable that the 
‘desks should face a side of the room where | 
there are no windows; that the room 
should have a generous height; and that | 
the windows, the better to subserve both | 
jlight, warmth, and ventilation, should 


or 


” 


ing houses. ‘The windows,” says Mr. 
Burrowes, “should not be less than six 
fect in height (while those of seven or 
eight feet would be better,) and placed at 


They should have blinds, both for their 
own protection, and for the better regu- 
‘lation of light and heat; and the sashes 


It is astonishing that in so many rural 
chool houses, no provision is even made 
‘for letting down the upper sashes at all, 





and thus changing the air of the room. 


ter would make these houses worth twice 
as much, during the ensuing summer, 
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ails our new Prudential Commitices see that!same sex should be connected wnder cor- 
1 of this great evil, which may be s0 easily |¢”, so that they may be accessible to both 
ich | | and cheaply remedied, shall not exist any | teac her and scholars, without exposure | 
ere | longer ? ito storms or observation, and without 
ive | ' 6. To avoid crowding and consequent | ploughing through snow  drifts.—- 
| disorder, an ample breadth shold be given | There should be no free access to any of | 
ind | | to doors, passages and entries. {these from the street or an open yard,— 
ars | | 7. The teacher's platform should be at/They should be studiously complete in 
an- | the end of the room where the pupils en-| their provisions, aud care fully arranged, 
for . ' ter. This arrangement is required for|so that they shall not be liable to become 
Lirs | convenience in receiving visitors andjofiensive, and that there shall be no | 
ind | speaking with callers, in communicating| temptation, on the one hand, te commit | 
A | with the pupils as they pass in and out! improprieties, or on the other, to violate 
vill | and in preventing disorder in the entries. jthe laws of health. Physicians inform 
ich | ; A small room should adjoin, for the safe|us that the last consideration has a se- } 
ter | | keeping of books and apparatus, for the /riousness and an extent of which few | 
om | | teacher's outer clothing, for withdrawing, | persons, out of the profession, are aware. 
ere, f | if need be, with a visitor or refractory | Except as these rules are observed, it will 
uld | ; scholar, and for occasional use in an ex-)be very difficult, if not impossible, for the 
is, | | tra recitation. There are advantages in| teacher to maintain entire control over all 
ing | | giving to this room a glazed door, and|the school premises and preserve them 
hat | | also placing, for the teacher’s use, a small | from abuse, to break up bad habits which 
hts | window between the main roomand each;now extensively prevail, to give consis- 
be | entry. The Teacher's eye is a great pre-| tency to school influences, and to secure 
yet | ventive of misconduct, and if it can rea-| that absolute neatness, comfort, propriety 
| | dily command all the school premises,|and delicacy, which should characterize 
ng, | will do much to obviate the necessity of|the school no less than the home. It 
of | harsh command, of undesirable question-| must never be forgotten that scenes and 
en | ing of pupils in respect to their own or/surroundings, especially those of daiiy re- 
eir | ; each other’s behavior, and of severe pun-|sort, have to all, and most of all, to the 
ow | | ishment. jyoung, a voiceless language, by which 
rer | | § Inrural districts, where clocks do|they convey lessons of wisdom or folly, 
OW | | not agree, and some of the schol ars spend | ‘of virtue or vice, no less than books or 
he | | their nooning at the school house, it is|living teachers. What, we are constrain- 
re | better that ante-rooms, or rooms in the|ed to ask, are the silent but deeply im- 
m | basement, should be made comfortable! | printed lessons, that many of our school- 
at | for those who arrive ‘arly or remain at/houses have been teaching, generation 
ith noon, than that the school room shoul 1} afte x generation? 
ld be exposed to injury from those active | Such, without going into minute detail, 
el- sports which are so natural to childhood, | are some of the most important principles 
fr, and which it would be so difficult, even|and rules of School Architecture. And 
six if desirable, for the absent teacher en- | now, we beg the privilege of appealing to 
or tirely torepress or control. The mis-|School Committees, Building Committees, 
at chief that so extensively befalls our|'Teachers, Parents and Citizens generally. 
nt school rooms occurs chiefly during the| Will you not give to these matters that 
oir periods of license before school com- |< candid and careful consideration which 
- mences, and between the sessions. their far-reaching influence demands?— 
eS 9. In schools designed for both boys|‘* When it is considered,” says Mr. Mann, 
ts. and girls—and we earnestly adyocate|in his first report as Secretary of the 
ral their joint education—it is of essential| Board of Education, “that more than 
de importance that all the personal accom- |five-sixths ofall the children in the State 
ll, modations for the sexes, as ante-rooms, |spend a considerable portion of the most 
clothes’-rooms, and retiring rooms should |impressible period of their lives in our 
be entirely separate. There are reasons|school-houses, the general condition of 
for this stronger than are presented in| those buildings. and their influences upon 
the extract from Mr. Leach’s Report, on|the young stand forth, at once, as topics 
page 164. The various rooms for the|of prominence and magnitude. The con- 
ee ne eee =H? 
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struction of school-houses connects itself 
closely with the love of study, with pro- 
ficiency, health, anotomical formation, 
and length of life. These are great inter- 
ests, and therefore suggest great duties. 
It is believed that in some important 
particulars, their structure can be im- 
proved without the slightest additional | 
expense ; and that, in other respects, a| 
small advance in cost would be returned | 
a thousand fold in the improvement of 
those habits, tastes, and sentiments of our 
children, which are so soon to be devel- 
oped into public manners, institutions, 
and laws, and to become unchangeable 
history.— Mass. Teach. 








Superintendents Department. 


LETTER OF I. W. ANDREWS. 








Marrietta Couiece, O. Sept. 25, ’55, 

My Dear Sir :—I take great pleasure 
in acceding to your request, to state my 
views as to best method of teaching chil- 
dren to read. The subject I regard as the 
most important one in primary educa- 
tion, and [ have devoted to it considerable 
study and reflection. The views which | 
entertain, in common with most of the 
best writers on elementary education, 
(though some of them seem timid as to 
carrying them out to their legitimate re- 
sults,) are based on a careful examination 
of the requisites for good reading, and of 
the character and capacities of those who 
are to be instructed in the art. I have 
not the slightest doubt that they will be 
fully confirmed by experience, and be- 
come universally prevalent. 

There are three methods of teaching 
children to read. (1.) The common meth- 
od, according to which the letters of the 
alphabet are taught, then syllables, and 
lastly words. In this method spelling is 
made to precede reading. The various 
combinations of vowels and consonants, 
constituting words or mere syliables are 
spelled orally before reading commences. 

(2.) The phonetic methed, by which 
the sounds, not the names of the letters, 
are first taught, which sounds are com- 
bined by rapid utterance, into syllables 
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_|the child learns to talk. 





(3.) The word or analytic method, ac- 
cording to which the child commences 
with words instead of letters. Words 
are learned as wholes at first, and reading 
is entered upon at once. 

The first two are, at least in appear- 
ance, scientific ; they begin with the ele- 
ments of a word and construct it, They 
are synthetic, as the third is analytic.— 
At a later period in the child’s education, 
the science of language, both spoken and 
written, should be learned ; but at the be- 
ginning, the analytic is nature’s method. 
The child learns everything in the con- 
crete. He begins with the whole, and 
proceeds thence to the parts. In this way 
He commences 


not with separate sounds, but with words. 


He says baby long before he can give by 
itself the sound of b. 

What does a child need, to be able to 
read a short easy sentence? He needs to 
know, at sight, the words in the sentence, 
and to be able to give their names—that 
is, to speak them. This latter part chil- 
dren are supposed able to perform when 
they enter upon the work of learning to 
read ; they can speak any word which 
they hear. The first part is what the 
child is to learn of the teacher; to know 
the words at sight. And the child can 
never read a sentence well, till the sight 
of each word suggests its name. The 
question then is, how can he best gain 
this knowledge, this sight knowledge of 
words? I answer, by the third of these 
methods. 

I shali not discuss these methods sep- 
arately, but in endeavoring to show the 
superiority of the third, shall necessarily 
refer to the others. Let us suppose the 
process about to commence. On a card, 
or the blackboard, the teacher points to 
a word,—man, for instance,—and tells 
the child its name. It is dwelt upon un- 
til itcan be recognized as readily by the 
child as a picture of a man ; till it can be 
distinguished from other words as readi- 
ly as the picture of a man from that ofa 
horse. This is the first lesson, and a great 
work is done when one word has been 
thoroughly learned. A second word is 
learned in the same way, and the two 
are read together. A third is learned, 


and the three are combined into a sentence. 
At each lesson, one or more new words 





and words. 


are learned, and with the others, are read 
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in various combinations. There is con- 
tinual practice, that all the words may be 
made perfectly familiar. But if a word 
is forgotten, the child is never required 
or permitted to spell it, but the teacher 
gives the word. Mere spelling—that is, 
pronouncing the names of the letters in 
their order—could never give any clue to 
the word itself, unless the word had been 
associated with the spoken names of the 
letters; and this association, being indirect 
is the bane of good reading, and should 
always be prevented. Before the child 
can read, he must associate the word 
with the letters, as visib/e things, and not 
with their names as given to the ear. 

It is said that eleven small words con- 
stitute one-fourth of all the words found 
onan ordinary page. Where the child 
has mastered a few words, he can read 
easy reading, and new words are learned 
with great facility. And witha skilful 
teacher, fifty words would be learned, I 
think, quite as soon as the alphabet alone, 
taught as it usually is. : 

This is the method I would recommend. 
In its favor the following reasons may be 
adduced : 

(A.) It is the method dictated by na- 
ture. How any one could continue the 
common method, after observing how chil- 
dren actually gain a knowledge of spoken 
language, and of the various material ob- 
jects about them, I cannot conceive. The 
first method is wholly unnatural, and has 
hardly a reason in its favor. And the 
second is altogether too artificial to meet 
the wants of children. 

(B.) The word method is much more 
rapid than the others. I aman advocate 
for commencing the education at no early 
age. But there is no necessity in wasting 
somuch time in the elementary work of 
learning to read. Ido not deem it ex- 
travagant to say that three-fourths of the 
time would be saved by the method here 
advocated. 

(C.) Children are interested in it.— 
Learning a, b, c, and ab, eb, bi, bo, ete, is 
necessarily to the child utterly unmeaning 
and therefore distasteful. But in this 
method he begins with real words; he is 
learning the names of real objects; and 
he is conscious of doing something. He 
knows that he is making progress. The 
discovery which Hugh Miller says he 
made when reading the history of Joseph, 





7 


(ifI mistake not) some years after he 
began to read, the child, instructed accor- 
ding to this method, makes in a few 
days, viz: that reading is the art of get- 
ting knowledge from books. He is able 
to read understandingly in his easy prim- 
mer, and he enjoys it as much as his 
father does his newspaper. According 
to the usual method, reading is calling 
words from books, and there is nothing 
in the method calculated to beget a taste 
for reading for knowledge, but such taste 
if formed at all, is formed in spite of the 
tendencies of the method. 

(D) Monotonous drawling habits are 
avoided. All bad habits in reading are 
formed; they come not by nature. They 
are always to be charged either upon the 
system or the teacher. With the usual 
system they are almost unavoidable; for, 
as ab, eb, ib, etc., are utterly unmeaning- 
less, the child draws the not irrational 
conclusion that all which he finds in his 
books is unmeaning also. Then the 
stopping to spell half his words must 
prevent reading in any true sense of the 
word. Suppose one should do the same 
thing in talking—spell every other word 
—how interesting both to speaker and 
hearers ! 

Some people cannot get over the notion 
that spelling must precede reading; that 
letters must be taught first, then syllables 
then words. This would be the order if 
the science of language were to be taught; 
but the child is not ready for that. How 
do we teach a child other things? If we 
wish him to become aequainted with a 
tree, do we uncover the roots to his view, 
then show him the trunk, and the branch- 
es and the leaves, and explain that all 
these combined in one object make a tree? 
Or to give him an idea of a house, should 
we show him a pile of brick, some floor 
boards, beams, doors, windows and chim- 
neys, and tell him that all these consti- 
tute a house? It would be just as rea- 
sonable as to teach him to read in the 
usual way. In teaching children every 
thing except written language, we com- 
mence with the concerte; they learn the 
house and the tree as wholes and from 
these proceed to the parts. 

In is objected to the word method, 
that each word must be learned separate- 
ly. That as a word is learned not by its 
letters, butas a whole, the child must 


—— 6. 
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depend on the teacher for the name of eve | 
ry new word. How isa new word learned | 
by the old system, after a large number} 








are already familiar? Hither the child 
is told its name, or he ealls it from its re- 
semblance to words already known.— 
That is, he generalizes. And cannot 
there be generalization by the eye as well 
as by the ear? 

are known, as also ec/, ear, 
word can, occurs for the first time. 





Suppose man, pu 


Cup, 


force of ¢, known from the words eaé, &e., | 


will be united to the 
known from man, &e.. and the child wiil, 
of himself, call the new word. — ‘There is 
ro reason why the eye should not gener- 
alize as readily and as rapidly as the ea; 
and experience shows the objection to be 
groundiess. I have seen children call ac- 
curately columns of words which they 
had never before seen. 

By this method the child actually acz 
quires a knowledge of the letters of the 
alphabet, in less time than if the effort 
were made to teach themalone; that is, 
all the knowledge that is necessary for 
reading. If the child knows mc from 
ran, does he not know i from7v? He 

n 


force of at, as 


knows everything but the names, a 


ing. And the names themselves will be , 


taught in a very short time without any 
effort on the part of the teacher. I have 
not said much respecting the phonetic 
method. Its advocates have done good 
service in pointing out the absurdities of 
the old system. And as to the assertion 
that children may be tauglit to read the 
parent language through the medium of 
phonetics, sooner than without it, I do 
not doubt it, if the comparison is with 
the old system. But that this can be 
done by phonetics sooner than by the 
word method, I do not believe at all.— 
Indeed, a child can be taught to read 
phonetic books themselves, by the word 


method sooner than in any other way;) 


and this I understand, the advocates of 
the old system themselves admit. The 
word method is, in truth,nature’s method 
and therefore the one to be adopted. 
I. W, ANDREWS. 
Hon. A. C. Barry, 
Superintendent, &c., Wisconsin. 
n-ne 2 
Earty impressions are the most last- 
ing, and give color to all our after life, 





Palmyra, June 1, 1856. 
Eprror Jovrna or Epecation:—Sup- 
posing that one object of your publica- 
tion is to furnish your readers with infor- 


© mation concerning the actual condition 


of the schools of the state—what is do- 
ing and proposed to be done to improve 
hem, 1 propose, from time to time, (as 

travel through the state) to address 
you, giving the results of my observa- 
The first settlers of this village 
were from New York and New England, 
and as soon as they had provided shelter 
for themselves and families, they erected 
a school house in which to instruct their 


— 


‘tion. 


children, and have maintained school, on 
an 





average, nine months of each year 
from that time (1843) till the present.— 
Night years since they erected a two sto- 
ry brick building, then 
thought to be as good as any in the state, 


which was 


nishing the lower part for a school- 
room, and the upper part for public meet- 








ings, lectures, &e. 

Mor the last six years the school has 
been divided into two departments, and 
both the upper and lower rooms have 
been occupied, employing six male teach- 
ers and a female teacher in the winter 
and two females in the summer. There 
is now, for the first time in the summer, 
amale teacher, (Mr. Jones) in the upper 
department. 

The building is now somewhat dilapi- 
dated and is too small to accommodate all 
who need instruction. An attempt has 
been made during the past year to com- 
imence the erection of a building suitable 
|for a Union Graded School, but did not 
succeed. It is expected that better re- 
‘sults will be attained in the future and 
|that a substantial, commodious structure 
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| (if they can get a quorum together) but| Waking up. 


| pect a better state of things ere long, as!of emulation is being awakened and the 
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will be erected during the summer of ‘57, [aral from “His Honcr, the Mayor,” in 
Ak @: | which our schools received a due share of 
lattention, and were fairly recognized as 
The 
{next step was taken by the Common 
Council, (viz): They increased the Board 
I was much pleased to find, ona recent} of School Commissioners from 15 to 21, 
visit to Milwaukee, that the public schools/I presume you will call that a crab-like 
They also resolved to build 


Yours, Respectfully, 


oe 
lone of the institutions of the city. 
MILWAUKEE SCHOOLS. _ 


are in a flourishing condition. The teach-| movement. 
ers are wide awake and determined to/two new School Houses, one in the Sev- 
improve themselves as well as the schools |enth and onein the Second Ward, and to 
under their charge. They have organ-|alter and repair the old buildings. The 
ized a Teachers’ Association and meet | work upon these is to be done by the be- 
once a week to compare views, methods | ginning of the fall term. I hope they 
of teaching, conduct, recitations, &c. The} Will not stop there, but give us the fur- 
outside organization is very imperfect |Miture and fixtures that a school room re- 
and unweildy, the Board consisting of 21| quires. Now a few words as to ourselves, 
‘ We are really (I hope) 
At the beginning of this 


Commissioners who met once a month | the teachers. 


who seldom, if ever are seen in the school-| term we organized a Teacher’s Institute 
room. ‘They have no Superintendent orjand have had regular weekly meetings 
other agent to supervise and direct, no jsince. 
High School, and as a necessary conse-|15 or 18 (out of 34) that attend, but this 
quence, but little unity of interest or ef-|is an improvement, and I think I can 
fort. But I hope for and confidently eX- | see the effect hoped for already. A spirit 


To be sure, we have only some 


the teachers are determined that they will | schools are deriving benefit from it. Again 
no longer be at the head of third rate |our schools have had more visitors this 
schools. It would be invidious to partic- | term than ever before. My own school 
ularize when all are doing well, but in has averaged about one a day and the 


one or two schools improvements have! others rather more. Now do not smile 





been made within a year past, that 
would surprise one acquainted with the 
state of things two years since. Most of 
the teachers in all of the Wards except 
the Fifth are subscribers for the Journal, 
and Mr. Drew promised me that they 
would not be without it much longer in 
the Fifth. I shall endeavor to keep you 
advised of the condition and prospects of 
the Milwaukee schools in the future. 
Yours, &e., C. 


The following is an extract from a let- 
ter of one of the Milwaukee teachers: 
Our civic year opened with an inaug- 








at the narration of this fact. You have 
never worked day after day (as we Mil- 
waukee Teachers) without seeing the 
face of any one except your pupils. If 
you had, you would know how to prize 
every evidence tending to show that 
your labors were appreciated. 
e 

Carroti Cotiece, Wavkesna.—Pro. 
Rinker, late from Broome Co., N. Y., and 
not Prof. Wenzel, has charge of the Pre- 
paratory Department of this institution. 
Mr. Wenzel was engaged, but gave way 


in a spirit which does honor to him, for 
Prof. Rinker. 
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Editor’s 


A WORD TO TEACHE RS 


D epar tm ent. 











XTENSIVE literary acquirements ana | 

correct theoretical views, important) 
as they may be, will not insure success in| 
teaching. Besides these, there must be) 
the habit of constant and systematic 
study. Itissaid, and with truth, that! 
no class of professional men study less! 
than teachers, and that none ought to} 
study more. Repetition is necessary in| 
teaching, and repetition leads to super-| 
ficial habits of thinking and careless! 


quent and careful investigation of first! 
principles, and daily attention to the best | 
means of illustrating them. 


er will lose the confidence of his pupils, 
if hedaily studies how best to perform 
his daily duties. This isa great mistake. 
The lawyer, pursuing a similar course, 
does not lose the confidence of his client, 
the physician of his patient, or the cler- 
gyman of his congregation. In most 
professions, time is given for this special 
preparation. No person in his senses 
would ask his minister to preach daily 
during the year; the ‘tawyer spends but 
a few weeks of the year in the court 
room. That great energy is necessary to 
stimulate the teacher to make daily pre- 
paration, no one can doubt, but without 
it failure is certain. To plead at the bar 
or preach from the pulpit daily, is scarce- 
ly more arduous, intellectually, and cer- 
tainly not, physically, than to discharge 
the multifarious duties of principal of 
one of our Union Schools, containing 
from five hundred to one thousand pu- 
pils; and to suppose that such a post can 
be filled without intense application of 
the mind to study, is preposterous. 

1. Every teacher should have one new 
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| stay on hand, wa this rare be such 


_|as to tax sev erely his mental powers, and 


habits of speaking, unless there be fre-| 


An impression prevails that the teach-| 





|thus keep them vigorous or render them 
peat One hour daily spent in intense 
study, is of incalculable benefit as a 
| means of mental discipline, while the 
‘knowledge thus acquired would pay for 
the time. That there is so little mental 
|effort on the part of the teacher, is one 
jcause of the dullness so much complained 
lof in the school room. The teacher gives 
| character to the school; if he is studi- 
|ous, so will be his school; if he is thor- 
lough in his inv sllaiiiee and lucid in 
{his explanations, his pupils will not be 
|superficial. The habit of thoroughly 
junders tanding every subject presented, 
jand manfully meeting every difficulty 
jean only be formed by severe and daily 
mental laber. The teacher who has 
studied an hour in the morning—studied 
we say, not mused, will feel a new life 
during the day. Reading may be done 
in the evening, but the morning should 
be devoted to study. 


| 


2. There should be daily preparation 
for the several recitations. Students will 
not long respect a teacher who is not 
prompt to answer and willing to explain. 
He should study the text of the book he 
is using. We care not how well he may 
understand the subject of the lesson, he 
cannot impart life and enthusiasm if he 
have not carefully reviewed it. This is 
particularly necessary in primary schools. 
Even the lesson in the first reader should 
not be neglected. Difficulties should be 
noticed--illustrations and anecdotes found. 
The teacher thus prepared will cluster 
about the lesson of the day information 
that will never be forgotten by the child. 
The practice so prevalent, of feeding the 
primary schools on the mere husks of 
knowledge—lifeless words—is a disgrace 
to teachers, and nothing but the indiffer- 
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ence of school officers and of the com- 
munity protects the practice from the 
contempt it deserves. 

8. There should be a course of profes- 
sional reading. Other professions have 
libraries. If the minister is unable to buy 
one, his parishioners buy it for him, but 
not one teacher in ten in this state owns ten 
volumes of professional literature, or is a 
regular reader of any educational period- 
ical. To find pleasure in teaching 
without the stimulus which may 
be obtained by these 
impossibility. Teaching becomes a trade 
without any of that social intercourse 
and pecuniary stimulus found in the 
workshop. 

The reason so manyteaehers are ashamed 
of their position is, that they know 
so little of teaching asa profession. They 
have so little acquaintance with those 
who have honored it, their ideas so sel- 


means, is an 


dom rise above the mere drudgery of the| 


school room that they cannot help des- 
pising themselves and all whom they 
suppose resemble themselves. Conse- 
quently instead of effort we find envy, 
and instead of sympathy, opposition. 
That person falls immeasurably below 
any true ideal of a teacher, who does 
not aspire to what is higher than the 
point reached by most of those called 
teachers. We owe it to those who honor 
us with their confidence, we owe it to 
ourselves and to our country, that we 
make a manly effort to elevate our pro- 


fession by elevating ourselves. 
alates 


Tue article in our last number, “The 
Art of Teaching,” should be credited to 
the American Journal of Education and 
College Review—also the article in this 
number, ‘‘ Bem’s method of teaching his- 
tory.” 


Ke” Several articles are unavoidably 
crowded out this number. 
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State Scnoo. Lanp Orrice.—-The 
Commissioners’ report for May the fol- 
lowing items: 


Number acres sold, 1826 39 
“Town lots, 10 
Amount sold for, $3,131 59 
‘* principal rec’d on sales, 976 39 
“mnterest, ‘* “ & 96 79 
“ remaining unpaid, 2,255 20 
Received from sale of land, 973 10 


“ 


Interest on Loans, 606 54 
Penalty on Forfeiture, 181 40 
- Fines, 81 80 
Loans from School and University 
Lands, 9,470 50 
Am’t of School and University 
Fuud on hand May 31st, 
st Income, 


“ 


11,529 58 
12,155 52 
oa: 


We are glad to hear that the Milwau- 
kee teachers have formed an Association, 
and that a majority of the city teachers 
|are members—eighteen out of thirty-four; 
|but where are the other sixteen? We 
‘think the citizens of Milwaukee will do 
well to encourage this movement. We 





| hope soon to hear that every teacher em- 
ployed by the School Board is a punc- 
tual, earnest and hard-working member 
of this Association. 





ITEMS. 





Be.torr Union Scuoot.—We understand 
that this school is in a flourishing condition. — 
The number at present members, is about 450. 
There are six teachers employed. 

This school has, since its organization, been 
under the charge of accomplished teachers, and 
we believe the present Principal, W.C. Dustin, 
is conducting the school in such a manner as 
to secure the confidence of the citizens of Be- 
loit, and of the teachers of the State. 

We learn that the School is not visited as 
much as it ought to be. It is to be regretted 
that so few, in most parts of our State, feel the 
necessity of encouraging the teachers and pu- 
pils of their schools, by their frequent presence 
in the school room. This subject demands the 
attention of School Boards, and if they are un- 
able to perform this part of their duties, it 
would be better for them to resign. 
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ge3> Tue summer term of Albion Academy 


will close on the 19th inst. This Institution, 


under the charge of Thos. R. Williams, is in 2 














flourishing condition. 

Je A vive lot has been purchased by the 
citizens of Fond du Lae for a High School 
building. Fond du Lac is destined to be an 
important point, educationally, as well as com- 
mercially, Mr. Van Ness, and otkers who 
have labored with him, are beginning to reap 
the result of years of self-denying toil. 





G2P°"We notice that two new School Houses 
are soon to be erectedin Milwaukee. Friends, 
ind build a 


High School building, which will be a credit 





why do you not go a step farther 





to your beautiful city, and an honor to our glo- 


rious State? Say, why do you not do it? 


7as~ Wr understand that the Platteville 
Academy, J. L. Pickard, Prin., is in 
flourishing condition. ‘This Institution has| 
exerted a wide and healthful influence on the 


a very 


mind of the south-western portion of our 
State. High 
ever needed in the State, 
would fear the future ? 


7es- We understand that the people of the 


= 
School 


and 


Give us such a 


one is who 


west district of Beloit have voted to discontinue 
their school until the new Union School build- 
ing is finished. 


It is the intention, we 1 . of the building 





committee to put double desks into the High 
that a little 
wouid 


School room. We are contident 
reflection and 
them that to do so would be a mistake. Let! 

t 


the desks be single by all means. 


observation convince 


We understand that Mr. Laughran, recently | 
of Waynesburg College 
charge of the High School at Hazel | 
Grant Co., Wis. 


Penn., has taken} 


Green, 


BOOK TABLE. 





JOURNAL OF 
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peculiarly happy in his method of treating the 
This part of the Fifth 
teader should be in the hands of every teach- 


principles of elocution. 


‘er. Wenotice several points in which these 


Those 


wishing a series exhibiting a thorough knowl. 


Readers possess very decided merit. 


edge on the part of the author, of the wants of 
our schools, fine taste in making selections and 


‘an unexceptionable morality, will do well to 


send word to the publishers. Phillips, Samp- 


son & Co, No. 13 Winter strect, Boston. 
Tre Teacners’ MiscenLany.—This is a 
volume of interesting educational matter, em- 


addresses from some of the best think- 






ers of the country. It will bo especially wel- 
come to teachers, as it contains the results of 
much reflection and observetion on education- 


Either of the seventeen addresses 





al subje 
it contains is worth more than the cost of the 
volume. Published by Moore, Wilstach, Keys 
& Co., Gineinnati. 


Lisrary Booxs.—We wish to call the care- 


where-| ful attention of Teachers and School officers to 


the list of books advertised by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., in These 
books have a national reputation, and they are 
what they purport to be—/jit for a School Li- 


} 


this number of the Journal. 


rary. 


The Teachers Library ought to be 


jowned by every teacher in the State, and the 
|Tlome Cyclopedias ought to be owned by every 


famiiy. There isno humbug about them.— 


| Will School Officers, previous to expending 
| their Library money, carefully look at this list 


and select such books as their cireumstances 
Address A. S. Barnes & Co., 


may require. 


| No. 51 John street, New York, or E. B. Gray, 


| Milwaukee, Wis. 


CycLopepiA oF TRAVEL.—Bayard Taylor 
is preparing a work, embracing the results of 


travel for the last half century. This must be 


| one of the most useful books ever published,— 
| Tt will be out about the first of next July, and 


will furnish ata cost of three or four dollars 


Sarcent’s Sranparp Reapers.—If the) what cannot be obtained at present for less 


evils of book making, as Lord Bacon said, are| than one hundred. 


No man living, with the 


only to be cured by making more bocks, such fexception of Humboldt, is better qualified to 
as shall cause the bad ones to be forgotten, prepare a work of thts kind than Bayard Tay- 


then will this series do good. 


We do not well | joy, 


We hope Teachers and School officers 


see, what remains to be done in order that a) will obtain it as soon as possible for their 


series of readers should embrace more go00d| schools. 


qualities than these. 


Published by Jfoore, Wilstach, 


We think Mr. Sargent| Keys, & Go., Cincinnati. 
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